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Notes on Books, &c. 


fates. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART, ETC. 

The above volume was printed by the Corpora- 
tion of London, on the occasion of the opening of 
the New Library and Museum, in November, 1872. 
Awork of this character might have been made 
avery useful handbook for those desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with the past history of London, 
in various points of view; but, on the contrary, 
blemished as it is by various mistakes, the volume 
is nearly as apt to mislead as it is to inform. Of 
these errors I proceed to make note of a part. As 
the pages are not numbered in the volume, I 
must denote the leaves by the sheets, beginning 
with the heading of City “ Topography ”:— 

A 5. Edward IIL. was not murdered, with his brother, 
the Duke of York ; it was Edward V.—King Henry I. 
did not erect the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the 
Tower of London, ‘‘ about 1272”; he died in 1135. 

B7. The name of the noble family formerly residing 
at Baynard’s Castle was “ Fitzwalter,” not ‘‘ Fitzwalters.” 
Fitzwalter also was not the “City Champion”; he was 
the City “Castellan”; altogether a different office.— 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, did not found a sanctuary 
at the Black Friars in 1276 ; he died in 1243. 

C3. “Henry III. directed the Lord Mayor, in 1259”; 
he could not do so, as the Mayor of London had not the 
title of “Lord” given to him till a century later, in the 
ye enna III. 

4. There is no monument in St. Paul's “ erected in 
honor of General Woolf”; the name is “ Wolfe.” 








D 6. The name of the Mayor who built the Tun on 
Cornhill was not “ Henry de Walleis,” but “ Le Waleys,” 
or “ Waleys,”—The Royal Exchange was burnt, not “on 
the 18th January, 1838,” but on the 10th of that month. 

D7. “The steeple [of St. Michael’s, Cornhill] was 
rebuilt in 1721.” Is the tower of the church meant 
here! 

F 4. Oliver Cromwell did not marry “ Elizabeth 
Bowchier”; his wife’s name was “ Bourchier.” 

F 7. “Sectis Australis Interior Sacelli Fraternam 
Sacrosancta Trinitatis,” to any one who knows the first 
rudiments of Latin, is mere gibberish; read ‘“‘Sectio 
Australis Interior Sacelli Fraternitatis Sacrosanctz 
Trinitatis.” 

G. Charterhouse was not founded by Sir Walter 
Manny in 1340-1; but in 1349-51. 

H 4. “It removed from the Old Bailey to Lincoln's 
Inn 1835,” speaking of the College of Surgeons. “ It was 
removed” at a date prior to 1316, as | find by John 
Wallis’s London Guide, published in that year, now 
before me, and to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

H 6. “ The poet Chatterton rests here’’—St. Andrew's 
Church, Holborn. It is stated, on good authority, that 
he was buried in the burying-ground of Shoe Lane 
Workhouse. 

H 7. ‘‘Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth ”;,read ‘‘ Lord Chancellor.” 

. 3. “Mrs. Connely held her levees here” (Soho 
Square) : “ Mrs. Cornelys” is probably the person meant. 

K 7. “The notorious Edmund Curr! was also pilloried 
here” (at Charing Cross), Edmund “Curll,” I pre- 
sume, is meant. 

O 3. St. Thomas’s Hospital was “ purchased of Henry 
Vil by the Corporation of London, July 5, 1551.” 
Henry VIII, died in January, 1547, more shan four years 
before. 

In the “ List of English Plate,” &c.— 

* 2. Itis stated that the use of the piece of plate known 
as the ‘‘ Nef,” or Ship, was common with the wealthy on 
the Continent, “ but was wraknown in England.” Imme- 
diately after, however, one is mentioned as being pos- 
sessed by Piers Gaveston in 1313; and another as being 
among the plate of our Edward IIL, in 1334. 

In the “ List of London Antiquities,” &c.— 

A 5. “A magnificent candelabra”; ‘ candelabrum,” 
is meant. 

In the “ List of Coins ”— 

B 3. For “ minted at Normandy,” substitute “in Nor- 
mandy”; we do not speak of books printed, or coins 
minted, “ at England.” 

Under “ Printers’ Medals ”— 

+ 3. For “ Francesca da Bologna,” read “ Francesco,” 

In “ Roman and Medieval Antiquities ”— 

A 2. “Emporium regium a Thomas Gresham .... 
conditum ”; “‘a Thoma Gresham”’ is the correct Latin. 

A 3. “ Victoria D.G. Brit, Regini”’; “ Regina” would 
be correct. 

A 4. “The Edkin family at top. Legend: ‘ Edkin’s 
Memorial Prize’”: read “ the Edkins family. . . . Edkins’ 
Memorial Prize.”—“ Eliptical . . . . badge”; read “ Ellip- 
tical.” 

8. “Socet: Panuif:” is perhaps meant for Latin, but 
it is not. 

That the above may be corrected in the next 
edition of a really interesting book, is the object of 
your being troubled with this by Coton. 
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THE LICENCE ASSUMED BY LAWYERS. 


The authority of a high court of criminal juris- 
diction in England to limit the loquacity, and to 
restrain within reasonable bounds the licence 
assumed in the defence of a culprit, has become a 
question of very general interest. In the fourth 
edition of a learned and elaborate work by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, Observations on the Ancient 
Statutes, published in 1775, the following passage 
occurs :— 

*« In other countries, advocates have been subjected to 
penalties even for prolixity,(e) which appears by an ordi- 
nance of Charles the Seventh of France, as also many to 
the same purpose by his successors.” (/) 

To this passage the author has added the follow- 
ing notes :— 

(e) “In the Court of Session in Scotland, the Lords 
have to this day an hour-glass before them. The Roman 
advocates used to make a sort of agreement with the 
Court, how long they might have a liberty to speak in 
defence of their client, as appears by the following epi- 
gram of Martial:— 

“*Septem clepsydras magna tibi voce petenti 
Arbiter invitus, Ceciliane dedit ; 
At tu multa diu dicis, vitreisque tepentem 
Ampullis, potas semisupinus aquam, 
Ut tandem saties vocemque, sitimque rogamus, 
Jam de ClepsydrA Caciliane, bibas.’ 
L. vi., Ep. 35. 

“This Epigram of Martial explains a passage in Dio 
Cassius, which mentions the giving water enough to those 
who were engaged in lawsuits.”—L. lxxvi. 

(f) “ See Ord. Royales, Paris, 1552, pp. 68-9.” 

The above epigram is thus translated in The 
Epigrams of Martial Translated into English 
Prose, and published by Mr. Henry G..P. Bohn, 
London, 1860, pp. 276-7 :— 

“To Cecilianus, a troublesome pleader. The Judge 
has reluctantly permitted you, Cecilianus, on your loud 
importunity to exhaust the Clepsydra® seven times. But 
you talk much and long, and bending half backwards, you 
quaff tepid water out of glasses. To satisfy at once your 
voice and your thirst, pray drink Cecilianus from the 
Clepsydra itself.” 

“Seven glasses, Caecilian, thou loudly did’st crave, 

Seven glasses, the Judge, full reluctantly gave. 

Still thou baw!’st and bawl’st on, and as ne’er to baw! off, 

Tepid waters in bumbers supine dost thou quaff ; 

That thy voice and thy thirst at a time thou may’st 


slake, 
We entreat from the glass of old Chronus thou take.” 
Elphinston. 
The clepsydra was early used as an emblem of 
justice in the Athenian courts, and was probably 
introduced from Greece into Rome. The licence 
assumed by lawyers did not escape the satirical 
notice of Swift, when he declared “there was a 
society of men among us, bred up from their youth 
in the art of proving, by words multiplied for the 
purpose, that white is black, and black is white, as 





= clock which measured time by the fall of a cer- 
tain quantity of water confined in a cylindric vessel. See 
— History of Inventions, vol. i. p. 86., Bohn, 








they are paid. To this society all the rest of th 
people are slaves.” 

A very interesting chapter, under the tith 
“ Forensic Casuistry,” on the duty of an advocate 
when he finds that the case of his client is base 
on falsehood and fraud, may be seen in a valuable 
Historical Essay by William Forsyth, QC, 
London, 1849. The question was anciently raised 
by Quintilian, who declared that “the advocate 
will not undertake the defence of every one ; nor 
will he throw open the harbour of his eloquence 
a port of refuge to pirates.” “ Nor let false shame 
prevent him from abandoning a cause in which he 
has engaged under an impression that it was just 
when he discovers in the course of the trial that it 
is dishonest ; but he ought previously to give 
notice to his client of his intention.” 

By one of the Edicts of Justinian it was ordered 
that advocates should take a solemn oath “that 
they were not to uphold a cause that was villainous, 
or supported by falsehood, and if, in the progress 
of the trial, they discovered that a case of that kind 
had been entrusted to their care, they were at once 
to abandon it.” It was a noble saying of Queen 
Elizabeth, that she wished her counsel to remember 
that they were counsel, “ not so much pro Domini 
Regina, as pro domina veritate.” By the ancient 
law of Scotland advocates were required to be 
yearly sworn “to execute their office of advocation 
diligently and truly, and that as soon as they 
understand their client’s cause to be unjust and 
wrongful, they should incontinent leave the same.” 
The law of Spain imposes upon them an oath that 
they will not defend unjust causes. The advo- 
cate’s oath prescribed by a modern ordinance of the 
representative Council of Geneva requires him to 
swear that “he will not attempt to deceive the 
judges by any artifice, or by any false exposition 
of facts or law ; that he will abstain from all offen- 
sive personality, and not advance any fact against 
the honour and reputation of parties.” 

Sir Edward Coke has declared “that fraud and 
falsehood are against the Common Law,” of which 
he was the great oracle. The illustrious D’Argues- 
seau thus addressed the bar of France: “ Let the 
zeal which you bring to the defence of ycur clients 
be incapable of making you the ministers of theit 
passions, and the organs of their malignity.” 4 
modern English judge of the purest principles has 
declared that “ the zeal and the arguments of every 
counsel, knowing what is due to himself and to bis 
honourable profession, are qualified, not only by 
considerations affecting his own character as a man 
of honour, experience, and learning, but also by 
considerations affecting the general interests of 
justice.” W. B. 





THE REV. JONATHAN BOUCHER. 
Mr. Water Tuornsvry, in 1866, wrote two 
articles in “N. & Q.” (3"4 S, ix. 75, 282) giving some 
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account of my grandfather, the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, who was, before the American Revolution, 
settled in Virginia, and afterwards in Maryland, as 
an Episcopal clergyman, and was, after his return to 
England, vicar of Epsom, where he died in 1804. 
T have lately been reading a MS. autobiography of 
“this fine old Virginian Royalist,” as Mr. Tuory- 
sury terms him, and although the greater part 
consists of private and family details of no general 
interest, there are some passages descriptive of the 
troubles of those who held by “ Church and King” 
in the Revolution, which I venture to think are 
worthy of a place in “N. &Q.” After reading his 
account of his vigorous and high-spirited conduct 
in the skirmish in the church (not unlike the 
scene in the first chapter of Woodstock), the only 
conclusion I can come to is that my grandfather had 
not only made a mistake in his politics, but that 
he was born a century too late. He should have 
been a seventeenth-century Puritan, when he would 
have girded himself with “the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,” and gone forth with Captain Fight- 
the-good-fight and Sergeant Bind-their-kings-in- 
chains to “smite the Amalekites” at Naseby and 
Worcester. 

With regard to his criticism on Washington’s 
character it must be taken for what it is worth. 
For myself I am much more inclined to accept 
Thackeray’s estimate of the famous President (The 
Virginians, ed. 1872, p- 716). As, however, my 
grandfather knew Washington, not merely per- 
sonally, but intimately, his account of him is at 
any rate interesting. It would, I suppose, be out 
of the question to compare Washington with such 
soldiers as Napoleon and Frederick, or with such a 
statesman and ava dvdpev as our own Cromwell; 
but I should think he is very fairly entitled to be 
considered “a great man,” although on a lower 
level than these giants of our race. 

I had better now let my grandfather speak in 
his own words :— 

“T now found it necessary to have an assistant, as I 
had thirty boys. Amongst these was the stepson of the 
since celebrated General Washington, and this laid the 
foundation of a very particular intimacy which subsisted 
until we finally separated, never to unite again, on our 
taking different sides in the late troubles. I did know 
Washington well; and although occasions may call forth 
traits of character that never would have been discovered 
in the more sequestered scenes of life, I cannot conceive 
how he could, otherwise than through the interested repre- 
sentations of party, have ever been spoken of as a great 
man. He wasshy, silent, stern, slow, and cautious, but he 
had no quickness of parts, extraordinary penetration, nor 
an elevated style of thinking. In his moral character he 
was regular, temperate, strictly just and honest, and, as I 
always thought, religious ; but he seemed to have nothing 
generous or affectionate about him. He lived at Mount 


Vernon very much like a gentleman, where the most dis- 
tinguished part of his character was that he was an ad- 
mirable farmer. ... . 

“ Annapolis, to which I afterwards removed, was quite 
It was then the genteelest town in 


4 Dew scene to me. 








North America, the residence of the governor and all the 


great officers of state..... The first transaction of any 
moment in which I engaged was the assistance I gave in 
a convention of the clergy of the province, in which, 
chiefly through my instigation, we petitioned for a bishop. 
This gave great offence, and for some time neither the 
Governor nor other influential men would speak to me. 
Conscious of having only done my duty, I would however 
make no concessions, and I declared that however much 
I might be bound to them in gratitude for past favours, 
I would allow no man to dictate tome. The times had 
now become beyond measure troublesome: men’s minds 
restless and dissatisfied, grumbling at the present state of 
things, and for ever projecting reformations. In Mary- 
land the condition of the established clergy was highly 
respectable ; and being all under the patronage of Govern- 
ment, they naturally were all on the side of Government. 
An Act was sought to be passed by the efforts of a faction, 
subjecting the clergy to a novel court composed equally 
of laymen and clerks. It was to compel us to accept of 
a modus in lieu of tithe. For a long time this was with- 
stood, and I was drawn into a long newspaper contest 
with two lawyers. All I choose to say of it is, that I was 
allowed to have the better of the argument, but they 
carried their point... .. 

** Queen Anne’s parish in Prince George’s county now 
falling vacant, the Government offered it me. It was in 
a healthy pleasant part of the country; I did not, there- 
fore, hesitate to accept the living. On going to it I had 
indeed a most unpleasant reception, for the unpopular 
part I had lately taken respecting Government had set 
the people against me, and they were, in general, a set 
of violent patriots. Hence the first Sunday I found the 
church doors shut against me ; and not long after a tur- 
bulent fellow paid eight dollars for so many loads of 
stones to drive me and my friends from the church by 
force. All these difficulties only made me take more 
pains; and though I never made the least concession re- 
specting my principles or conduct, I soon made a little 
party amongst them, and went on with tolerable quiet, 
though never with much comfort. 

“T was married in June 1772, and in a short time my 
wife accompanied me to my house at Castle (!) twenty 
miles from her mother’s, and here we sat down to the 
business of life with a resolution to do our duty to the 
best of our power and be happy. But alas! the times 
grew dreadfully uneasy, and I was neither an uncon- 
cerned nor idle spectator of the mischiefs that were 
gathering. I endeavoured in my sermons to check the 
mischief that was impending, but in vain. I received 
letters threatening me with the most dreadful conse- 
quences if I did not desist from preachingatall. All the 
answers I gave to these threats were in my sermons, in 
which I declared I could never suffer any tuman authority 
to intimidate me from doing what I believed to be my 
duty to God and his Church; and for more than six 
months I preached, when I did preach, with a pair of 
loaded pistols lying on the cushion ; having given notice 
that if any one attempted what had long been threatened, 
to drag me out of the pulpit, I should think myself justi- 
fied in repelling violence by violence. Some time after a 
public fast was ordained, and on this occasion my curate, 
who was a strong Republican, hadjprepared a sermon for 
the occasion, and supported by a set of factious men, was 
determined to oppose my entering my own pulpit. When 
the day came, on at my church at least a oo of 
an hour before the time of beginning; but, behold, Mr. 
Harrison was in the desk, and was expected, I was soon 
told, to preach. In addition to this, I saw my church 
filled with not less than two hundred armed men under 
the command of Mr. Osborne Sprigg, who soon told me 
I was not to preach. I returned for answer that there 
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was but one way by which they could keep me out of it, 
and that was by taking away life. At the proper 
time, with my sermon in one hand and a loaded pistol in 
the other, like Nehemiah, I prepared to ascend my pulpit, 
when one of my friends, "Mr. David Cranford, having got 
behind me, threw his arms round me and held me fast. 
He assured me that he had heard the most positive orders 
given to twenty men picked out for the purpose to fire on 
me the moment I got into the pulpit, which therefore he 
never would permit me to do, unless I was stronger than 
himself and some others who stood close to him. I main- 
tained that once to flinch was for ever to invite danger : 
but my well-wishers prevailed, and when I was down it 
is horrid to recollect what a scene of confusion ensued. 
Sprigg and his company contrived to surround me and to 
exeiohe every moderate man. Seeing myself thus cir- 
cumstanced, it occurred to me that there was but one 
way to save my life ; this was by seizing Sprigg. as I im- 
mediately did, by the collar, and with my cocked pistol 
in the other hand, assuring him that if any violence were 
offered to me, I would instantly blow his brains out. I 
then told him he might conduct me to my house, and I 
would leave them. This he did, and we marched together 
upwards of a hundred yards, guarded by his whole com- 
any, hy = he had the meanness to order to play the 
’ March all the way we went. Thus ended this 
dreadful day, which was a Thursday. On the following 
Sunday I again went to the same church, and was again 
opposed, but more feebly than before. I preached the 
sermon I should have preached on the Thursday, with 
some comments on the transactions of the day. 

“The time was now fast approaching when if I did 
not associate, and take the oaths against legal govern- 
ment, I should be proscribed, and unable to get out of 
the clutches of these misguided men, for on the 10th of 
September all farther intercourse with Great Britain was 
to be stopped; so that I began to think seriously of 
making my return to England. On mentioning this to 
my wife she concurred in my opinion, and even pressed 
me to it, though such a step could not but be ruinous to 
all my prospects in America; but to stay would have 
been equally fatal to my property and my life, and cer- 
tainly to my peace. Our scheme was that she should 
remain behind me, and take the best care she could of my 
estate, in the hope that in a year or so the storm might 
blow over and I return to her. She, however, found her- 
self quite unequal to such a separation, and entreated me 
not to urge it. It was, therefore, settled that we should 
sail at once for England. Though we had not a week to 
SS ourselvesin, my dear wife got everything ready, 

ut as it seemed to be of moment for the preservation of 
our property that we should go away with the avowed 

purpose of returning again, and that we might appear 
effectually to do so, we took none of our effects with us. 
I came away with but one suit of clothes and bills of ex- 
change to the amount of little more than 4004. 

“On the 10th September, 1775, we left our house, 
amidst the tears and cries of our slaves, and went on 
board a small schooner, the Nell Gwynne. Our accom- 
modations here were very bad, and as I told my wife, 
ominous, I feared, of the hardships she would have to 
encounter. We slept on one of the miserable bunkers in 
the wretched cabin, with a piece of old sail for our 
coverlid, and a bag of hominy for our pillow. Yet she 
declared she slept soundly, and so did I, owing no doubt 
to the great exertions of body and mind tv which we had 
been so long subjected. Aftera day and night we reached 
our destined ship, the —— frigate, and on the 20th, the 
wind being fair, we sailed with a fresh breeze down the 
Chesapeak, and soon lost sight of the capes of Virginia, 
never to see them more. Our voyage was tempestuous 
but short. We landed at Dover on the 28th October.” 





———_ 


I have only to add that the above-mentiona 
lady, my grandfather's first wife, was a Miss Addi. 
son, of the same family as the immortal Spectator, 


JONATHAN Bovucnier, 


2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S8.E. 





Dovste Returns In PARLIAMENTARY Enzo 
t1ons.—The following is a list of those election 
which have resulted in double returns (in one cag 
a treble return), and how they have been finally 
decided since the Reform Act in 1832, up to th 
present date :— 


Bernard, C . 
Smith, C 


Beresford, C 
Copeland, L 


Smollett, C. 
Stirling, L . 


Campbell, L 
Brett, C. 


Aldridge, C. 
Hurst, 


Rush,C. . 
Fellowes, C . 
Heathcote, L 


Dent,L. . 
Westhead, L 
Wood, C. . 
Collins, C 


Lockhart, C 
Murray, L . 


Pugh, C 


Cholmondeley, 


Baring, C 
Flower, C 


Earl Euston, L } 


Baldwin, C . 
Blount, L 


} 535 


Wentworth, L. 
. } 97 


*} 574 
‘} 153 


. r 3880 os 
eS . clining to defend seat. 


} 1,106 


} 1,485 


on Boroughs—1847. 
} 3s Pugh seated, 
C 


> a 
"fue 


Aylesbury—1859. 
552 

Smith seated on scrutiny by 
one vote. 

Coleraine—1832. 

Mayor’s casting vote fer 
Beresford, but on petition 
Copeland seated. 

Dumbartonshire—1865. 

Query. 

Helstone—1866. 

Campbell on petition. 


Horsham—1868. 
Hurst seated, Aldridge de 
Huntingdonshire—1857. 

1,192 
On scrutiny Fellowes seated. 


Knaresboro’—1852. 


. ) Vote struck off Westhead, 


- 113 and others returned. 


107 
Lanarkshire—1837. 


Query. 


Cholmondeley 
declining to defend. 

Thetford—1841. 

8&6 
ral E. Euston unseated and Flow- 
‘ er subsequently elected. 
Totness—1839. 
Declared void as to both 

candidates. 

R. PasstncHa™. 


P. S.—In the General Election of 1841 Messts 
Pryse (L) and Harford (C) were returned as eq 
in consequence of the A of a poll-book, but 
Pryse obtained the seat upon petition. 


A “Lasyrixtn” or §. 


3ERNARD.—The fol 


lowing is copied from a board hanging on an inside 
staircase wall of the Latin convent on the summit 


of Mount Carmel. 
“quo bene vivit homo,” 


maxims, 


This labyrinth consists of five 
which are to 


thus deciphered. The word “ Noli” in the bottom 
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square to the left is the commencement of each 
precept ; “dicere,” in the upper square to the left, 
is the second word of the first; “omnia que,” in 
the next square but one to the left on the bottom 
line, is the third; “scis” (in the upper line) is the 
next, and so on, zigzag, until “ non vult” is arrived 
at. So that the first maxim runs thus: “ Noli 
dicere omnia que scis, quia qui dicit omnia que 
scit sepe audit quod non vult.” The second is 
elicited by the same process, taking “ facere” as 
the second word, and so on. 
Labyrinthus a divo Bernardo compositus quo bene 
vivit homo. 


| _ int , 
| Dicere | Scis Dicit Scit Audit [non vult 


a a Game 


_ Potes Facit Potest | Incurrit 





non 
credit 


\Credere| Audis | Credit | Audit | Credit non est 


Habes Habet Misere non 
querit habet 


Vides | Judicat) Videt |CODtem-| mon 
nit debet 


Omnia 
que 


Omnia 


Quia qui 
quae 


Sepe | Quod 
W. 8S. MacKeay. 
Spotland, Rochdale. 


Tae Asprrate H.—An Indian prince, the Rao 
of Cutch, who had for his private tutor a distin- 
guished Irish officer, now a lieutenant-general, 
sagaciously observed to him, “ Why, in such words 
as whip, do you write the aspirate after the w, 
though you sound it before it?” om Ba Be 


PaRaLLEL Passaces.— Examples of similar 
thoughts, occurring in the writings of different 
authors, are occasionally cited in “N. & Q.” as 
instances of plagiarism. But in many of these 
it may as fairly be assumed, unless the imitation 
18 too servile to be mistaken, that the same idea 
may have presented itself spontaneously to two 
minds, neither of which knew that it had been 
adopted by the other. 

Thus Burns sings of “the lasses” as classed 
among “the noblest works” of Nature:— 

“Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 0.” 

And a Hindu poet, in a romantic legend of Raj- 
pootana, which has never been translated, thus 
describes the heroine*:— ' 





* Ind. Antig., ii. 341. 





“ None other in the world has been formed from the 
mould in which Médru was cast, 
Either the mould is broken, or the workman is unable 
to make another.” 


Although not exactly parallel, the same idea has 
been suggested by the Muse to both her votaries, 
neither of whom had the faintest knowledge of the 
existence of the other. W. E 


GRISELDA AS A Piay.—The story of Griselda, 
now being acted on the stage at the Princess’s 
Theatre, ¢n a version dramatized by that popular 
novelist, Miss Braddon, appears to have given rise, 
in days of yore, to one or more comedies, as I find 
that in Baker's Biographia Dramatica, edition 
1782, mention is made, as hereunder, of the follow- 
ing plays: 

“Patient Griseld. Com., by Ralph Radcliffe. Not 
printed. (No date given.) 

‘* Patiente Grissell. C. Anonymous, 1603. The plot 
of this piece is founded on Boccace’s Novels, Dec. 10, 
Nov. 10. The story is also to be found very finely told 
in a poem, called Gualtherus and Grisalda, which is a 
translation or modernized versification of one of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. This piece was entered, by 
Cuthbert Burby, on the books of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, March 25, 1600.” 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


MonvuMENTAL Inscriptions.—We have had at 
various times some extravagant specimens of 
monumental inscriptions in “N. & Q.” Is it 
possible to match the three following? I copied 
them myself, and can vouch for their correctness. 

1. S. Mary, Luton, Bedfordshire. 

“ Sacred to the memory of Theodosia Mary, the beloved, 
now unceasingly lamented wife of Sam' Crawley of 
Underwood, Esq". by whom, in admiration of her virtues 
and out of respect to her memory, this monument has 
been erected : they were married June 19, 1817. She 
died Jan. 3, 1820, leaving one child. 

‘“‘ Her virtues were indeed of that superior cast as to 
at once pronounce her the most perfect of beings; her 
faith and hope in Christ steadfast ; her temper angelic, 
her heart warm and affectionate, her friendship sincere ; 
asa wife and a mother she was a pattern; in a word, 
she was faultless, matchless, without equal; and has 
left her husband inconsolable, her infant, her uniform 
virtues, her best inheritance 

‘She was indeed too good for this world, and the 
Almighty claimed her for his own that he might confer 
upon her the prize of everlasting bliss in heaven, the 
just reward of her virtues in this world, and as procured 
for her by the mediation of her Saviour Christ Jesus. 

“© world! thou art indeed a loser. She the gainer 
of immortality !” 

2. All Saints, Vange, Essex. 

“To the memory of Mary the Vertvovs wife of George 
Mavle, Rector of this Parish, and Charles their only 
child; Shee was the davghter of Jvstinian Champnegs 
of Wrotham, and of Sarah davghter of John Darel 
Calehill in Kent, Esqvires. 

“Shee dyed Septemb. 4" 1659. 

“Reader, putt off thy Shoes, thou tred’st on Holy 

earth, 

Where lyes the rarest Phoenix, and Her Onely Birth, 
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Whom Shee svruived, O strange vnheard of wonder! 

But (Alas !) now dead, those pauements buried under: 

Lament Her loss, the world grows worse, of her rare 
brood 

There is none left, to breed the like ; Shee was so 


good. 

Blest Saint! once mine Aquall; O might I now 
adore thee, 

Thy bliss, my loss, that thou to rest art gone before 


me, 
O let thy Cinders warm that Bed of dust for me, 
(Thy mournfull Husband) till I come to ly by Thee. 
Lugens fudit G. M. supradict Sacr. Theolog. Bac- 
calaur.” 

3. All Saints, East Horndon, Essex. 
Martha Tyrrell, March 27th, 1690, aged 27. 
“ Could this Stone Speake it would the Reader tell 

She that lies here did Her whole sex excell. 
And why should death with A promiscuous hand 
At one Rude Stroake impoverish a land.” 
In this church is a magnificent incised slab to 
the memory of Lady Alice Tyrrell, a.p. 1422. 
A. H. B. 


Dame 


Brentwood. 


LiTHOTOMY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CeytuRy.— 
The following extract, which I copied several years 
ago from the parish registers of Hunstanton, pos- 
sesses many points of interest :— 

“Hoc anno (1630) vii die August Robtus Burward 
vicarius de Hunstanton versus Londinum iter arripuit, et 
post sex Hebdomadas in quibus Chirurgum ibi expec- 
taverat, xxii die Octobris inter horas x et xi ante me- 
ridiem pro calculo in vesica inscisus fuit per M* Mullins; 
et admiranda Dei misericordia bonitate et auxilio suffultus 
patienter admodum scissurum sustinuit ; post xvi Heb- 
domodas feliciter fere sanatur, et tandem xvi die Feb- 
ruarii felici ac prospero itinere ad Hunstanton revertitur. 
Deo optimo maximo sunt gratiw ingentes. Amen.” 


The vicar did not, however, live for many months 
to enjoy his restored health, for in the following 
year occurs this entry :— 

“ 1631. Robertus Burward sepultus erat July 3".” 
J. Cuartes Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


Law AND Sentiment.—The following extract 
from 4 curious and scarce work, entitled, 


“The Warning Voice of a Hermit abroad who has 
been compelled to write in his Justification, and he hopes 
for the Good of Mankind, under the protecting hand of 
Divine Providence (for which he can never be thankful 
enough) through a long and tedious passage of the Most 
Imminent Perils and Dangers of being extinguished and 
sent to his Grave. By Richard Milnes, of Horbury, near 
Wakefield, late of Shepley Bridge, Mirfield, by Leeds, 
Yorkshire. Wakefield: printed for the Author by E. 
Waller, Wood Street, 1825” (large 4to. 181 pp.). 
may interest some of your readers, as showing that 
sensibility dwells even in the very sanctum of 
Themis :— 

“ My crying at this very excellent sermon brought to 
my mind that I once went with a friend, in London, to 
see the famous Garrick in King Lear; we sat with our 
backs to the front box, and at our back sat Lord Mans- 
field on one side, Lord Thurlow on the other, a great 





Law Lord, and they every one cried at this play; the 
well might I cry at a good sermon.” 
Cuartes A. FEeprErrg, 
Bradford. 


Tae Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s INSPECTION o 
THEATRICAL Preces.—We all remember the inter. 
ference of the Lord Chamberlain, at the Cour 
Theatre, in the play of Happy Land; and, accori- 
ing to the Echo of Jan. 8, 1874, that official pr. 
hibited the appearance of certain caricatures of 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and other members of 
H.M.’s Government, which were introduced into 
the new burlesque of Ruy Blas Righted, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 

The play which gave immediate rise to the Par. 
liamentary Bill by which all dramatic pieces ar 
obliged to undergo the inspection and censure of 
the Lord Chamberlain, before they can be admitted 
to a representation, was called The Golden Rump; 
an anopymous piece, never acted, and never 
printed, which was offered to Mr. Henry Giffard, 
manager of Goodman’s Fields Theatre, for repre. 
sentation; and in which abuse was vented most 
freely not only against the Parliament, the Council, 
and the Ministry, but even against Majesty itself 

Fielding, in Pasquin, a dramatic satire on the 
times, acted at the Haymarket in 1736 ; and in 
his comedy of The Historical Register, acted al» 
at that house, in 1737, had cast severe reflections 
upon the Ministry; and it is supposed by the com- 
piler of Baker’s Biographia Dramatica that the 
prime minister (Sir Robert Walpole), dreading 
such satirical strokes levelled at his measures, and 
anxious to stop over-caustic criticisms by a preven- 
tion of licentiousness for the time to come, found 
means to have The Golden Rump written by some- 
body or other, and sent to Giffard, who, falling 
into the trap, carried the piece to the Minister, to 
consult him as to what was best to be done with 
so slashing and abusive acomposition. Sir Robert, 
once in possession of the MS., made such use of it 
as immediately occasioned the bringing into ss 
passing in Parliament of the Bill referred to above. 

Some correspondent will doubtless supply the 
date of this Licensing Bill ; and whether the Act 
of Geo. II. remains in force, or has been superseded 
by later legislative enactment. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 

[Sir Robert Walpole had “winced” at Fielding’s satire 
of him, as Quidam, in The Historical Register for li: 
The Licensing Bill, still in force, passed in 1737. Chee 
terfield (opposing it in the Lords), said, “ You have no 
right to put an excise on wit. Wit, my lords, is the pre 
perty of those who have it, and too often the only 
property they have to depend on. It is, indeed, but # 
precarious dependence. Thank God, we, my lords, have 
a dependence of another kind! !”} 
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Queries. 

‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


“Tgpious”—KentisH Usace.—Extract from 
a letter from the Isle of Wight, dated Jan. 7, 1874, 
Ryde :-— 

“A Family whom we know have a picture of an 
Ancestress which they have lent to an exhibition now 
open here. In the Catalogue it is stated that she lived 
tobe 162! She wasa Countess of Desmond—a Fitzgerald. 

“In Kentish lanquage you would call her ‘a tedious’ old 
woman indeed. The dates of her birth and death are 
given, and the reigns through which she lived ; 60 it is 
not a mistake in the figures. Referring to the Catalogue, 
I see it is stated that she was born in 1464; married in 
thereign of Edw. IV. ; lived during the reigns of Edw. IV., 
Edw. V., Rich. III., Hen. VIL, Hen. ViIl., Edw. VL, 
Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and died at the beginning of 
Charles I.’s reign. The portrait is by Rembrandt.” 

In addition to the curiosity of this asserted 
longevity, I cite the letter to call attention to the 
singular use of the word “tedious” as a superlative 
in Kent.” The writer, a younger brother of mine, 
refers to it as a usage known to me when I lived 
in that county many years ago. Another brother 
had a curacy in the same county, which was at one 
time the head-quarters of our family, and he too 
has often repeated to me the same use. A lad at 
acricket-match would say, “That was a tedious 
swift ball,” or “That was a tedious hard hit.” 

Once my brother was catechising a class in his 
village school, when he asked all round, in reference 
to the Deluge, What is a flood? No reply, till the 
smallest girl of the class jerked out, with a feeble 
effort, “a tedious lot of water.” Is the use 
known elsewhere ? HERBERT RaNnDOLPH. 

Sidmouth. 

MepizvaL Wines.— 2 ollas de argento plenas 
vino dulei voc’ Osey” (Prob, At. Hugonis Mor- 
timer, 12 Hen. VI. 52). Is this a wine known 
now, and by what name? “ Vin’ vocat’ clarre” 
(various authorities). Claret, or clary? I suppose 
most of us were told in our youth that George, 
Duke of Clarence was drowned in a butt of 
malmsey. Was there ever such a wine? I find 
frequent allusions in medieval documents to “ vin 
de Maluesie,” but malmsey is a word I have never 
yet encountered out of print. HERMENTRUDE. 


Wittiuam Compe, Avtnor or “Doctor Syrv- 
tax.”—This voluminous writer, whose extraordinary 
career has never yet been fully traced out, died in 
the Lambeth Road, on the 19th June, 1823. He is 
said to have been intimate with Walter of the 
Times, and to have been a frequent writer in that 
journal. Can any one who has access to a file of 
that paper for 1823 say whether it contains an 
obituary notice of him ? 

Did Combe leave a will? If so, does it make any 





allusion to his papers, or any provision for his 
illegitimate children ? M. E. 


TwetrTtH Day.—Dr. Dasent, in an Essay on 
Norse History, states that our Twelfth Day is called 
in Norway St. Kneed’s, or Canute’s, Day, and that 
the proverb respecting it is that the saint drives 
out Yule with the whip, his emblem. In the recent 
book on Weather Folk-Lore by Mr. Swainson, he 
quotes a proverb respecting St. Kneed’s Day, fixing 
the date July 10th. Which is the correct date? 

A. 5S. 


Otp Story.—Where can I find the following 
story? A village schoolmaster, from some part of 
England, had an intense desire to visit Rome. To 
effect this object he saved his small earnings until 
he thought he had amassed a sum sufficient to 
provide for his expenses. At last, after walking all 
the way from Calais, he came within sight of the 
Eternal City, when, resting, he bethought himself 
to count his slender store of money, and the result 
was, finding he had spent exactly half the sum 
with which he had set out, he retraced his steps, 
and spent his last penny in paying for the ferry 
which brought him back to his native village. 

J. B. 


Melbourne, Australia. 


ISABEL, OR ELIZABETH, THE WIFE OF CHARLES 
V., Emperor oF GERMANY AND SPAIN.— 

** Tl eut une sensible douleur de la mort de l’Imperatrice 
Madame Isabel, qui mourut en peine d’enfant a Tolede 
[year or date not given]. Les signes qui ont accoustumé 
de preceder de si grands accidens, ne manquerent pas en 
cette occasion; puisqu’il y eut ce jour-ld une Eclypse 
de Soleil, et qu'il parut une Comete épouvantable.”— 
Histoire de Charles V., par Don Jean Antoine de Vera et 
Figueroa, Bruxelles, 1663, p. 233. 

According to the History of Portugal by Faria y 
Souza, p. 333, Steeven’s translation, Elizabeth died 
at Toledo, a.p. 1539; but nothing is said regarding 
the month of her death. Upon what date of the 
month did this event occur, and where is an account 
to be found of the solar eclipse and comet said to 
have been visible on the day of its occurrence ? 

“Tue Turrp Foor.”—In the N.E. of Scotland 
a person is sometimes said to be at “the third 
foot” when he is very busy,—overwhelmed with 
work, as it were. Is the phrase known elsewhere, 
and how does it arise ? Norman-Scor. 


Huyeary.—I want a history of the War of 
Independence in Hungary during the year 1848. 
A 


Prince Rupert.—What were his arms? Was 
he entitled to “Bohemia (with a label) quartered 
with England ”? G. R. P. 

Storer Famity.—Information is desired re- 
specting this family, especially of Thomas Storer, 
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who possessed property at Southeram, near Lewes, 
Sussex, about 1624. When did Thomas die, and 
what were the names of his wife and children, if 


any ? E. H. W. Duyxry. 
Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, 8. E. 


Tue Paromatus.—A literary club at the end 
of the last century was called the Philomaths. 
They met every Tuesday in London, and discussed 
abstract questions such as War, Love, Justice, and 
the like. I shall be glad to have further infor- 
mation about them. C. Kecan Pavt. 


Sm Davin Lixpsay or tHe Movunt.—In his 
notes to Marmion, Sir Walter Scott complains of 
the carelessness of Mr. George Chalmers in editing 
Lindsay’s works, and cites a specimen of his dis- 
regard for the elucidation of the author’s text. The 

oet, recounting his services to James V. during 
is childhood, is made to say— 
“ The first sillabis that thou didst mute 
Was pa-da-lyn upon the lute. 
Then plaied I twenty springis perqueir, 
Which was great pleasour for to hear.” 
Scott says :— 

“ Mr. Chalmers does not inform us by note or glossary 
what is meant by the king muting pa-da-lyn upon the 
lute; but any old woman in Scotland will bear witness 
that pa-da-lyn are the first efforts of a child to say, 
‘Whare’s Davie Lindsay?’ and that the subsequent 
words begin another sentence— 

‘Upon the lute 
Then played I twenty springis perqueir, &c.’” 

Few persons, I imagine, will be disposed to 
question the accuracy of Scott’s amendment. For 
a child to play (or mute) pa-da-lyn, or anything 
else, upon the lute would be impossible, and it is 
obvious the poet meant by the expression to 
acquaint the king of his first attempts to speak; 
but it appears to me that Sir Walter’s explanation 
of pa-da-lyn is not quite satisfactory. I am of 
opinion that the “ sillabis ” pa-da-lyn do not mean 
“ Whare’s Davie Lindsay?” but “ Play Davie 
Lindsay”; and the succeeding words seem to bear 
out this notion— 

“Upon the lute 
Then played I,” &c. 
—that is to say, in obedience to the child’s request. 
Very possibly this reading may have occurred to 
others besides myself. To me it appears self-evident; 
but I should be glad to learn through the medium 
of “N. & Q.” whether Scott’s amendment is gene- 
rally accepted as correct. W. A. C. 

Glasgow. 

Bisnor Rurrer’s Porrrait.—In one of the 
volumes of the Chetham Society’s publications 
(Manchester), illustrating the “ Stanley Papers” is 
an etched portrait of this bishop of Sodor and Man 
(seventeenth century). Although the date of pub- 
lication is scarce seven years old, not one person 
connected with it can tell me where the original 
steel plate is to be found, or even the name of the 





engraver. The Rev. Canon Raines, of Milnroy, 
was the editor of the papers, and the late Rev, My 
Hornby, of Naples, was the donor of the etchi 
Lord Derby, _ has the original painting, know 
nothing of the engraving, nor does his librarian, 
I should be very glad if any of your com 
spondents could possibly inform me who was the 
engraver, or where the plate is now deposited. 
H. J, 
Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ But thou art fled 
Like some fair exhalation, 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius.” 
Epigraph in the Life of the Duchesse d’Orléans;~ 
“ France 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine.” 


5. G. B. 


Jocosa As A CuorRIsTIAN NamE.— Was this ever 
in common use? I saw it on a tombstone, about 
a century old, at Kingsthorpe, near Northampton, 

James Brirrey. 


Viscounty or Burrevant.—Where *can the 
record of the establishment of the claim to this 
peerage be found? I have a printed pedigree of 
the descent to the present viscount, but it does not 
show the reference. 8. 


Baxter Arms.—What is the correct blazonry 
of the arms of the late Sir David Baxter, of Kit 
marron, Fife? He died in 1872. R. H. Firrs. 


Seats iy ParuiamMEent.—Did our early legis 
lators sit on bolsters during their labours in the 
House? In the Wardrobe Roli (of Henry Snaith, 
Keeper of the Wardrobe) for the year 37-38 
Edw. IIT. (a.p. 1363-64), 39/7, I find an entry af 
the delivery to Henry de Karsewell, one of the 
King’s tailors, of 32 ells of canvas for bolsters for 
the House of Parliament :— 

“ Eidem [Henrico de Kareswell, Cissori domini nos 
regis] pro bolsters pro domo parliaments apud wet 
monasterium, per manus Johannis Hamlyng factis, xx%) 
vinas, per iiij. quarteria,* Canebi.” 

Chaucer’s name is not mentioned in this Roll. 

F. J. Furnivatt. 


Lr.-Cot. Livrxestoye, 1689.—Was the traitor 
Lt.-Col. Livingstone the same person who ma 
the widow of Dundee and eventually became 
Viscount Kilsyth? In 1689, he was Lt.-Col. d 
Sir Thomas Livingstone’s Regiment of Dragoons, 
and being detected in a traitorous conspiracy, ¥% 
arrested and sent to Edinburgh, where he remained 
a prisonér for several years. Gro, CLEGHORS. 

3, Pittville Parade, Cheltenham. 


Joux Hart, tHe Encraver.—In a sale 
Sotheby’s, on the 10th November last, of engr 
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ings, &c., the property of the family of the late Sir 
B. West, P.R.A., there was an oil portrait described 
as “ The original picture, by Stubbs, of John Hall, 
the celebrated Line Engraver.” On seeing the 
game I was as much struck with the general 
unlikeness to Hall, as represented by Gilbert 
Stuart in the portrait at the South Kensington 
Museum, as by the striking likeness to Woollett, 
who hangs close by, also painted by Stuart, sub- 
stituting the wig of the period for the cap in which 
he is there, as he is generally represented. 
Supposing the portrait to have been painted by 
Stubbs (and he painted very few), is it not more 
likely, from the fact of Woollett being associated 
with him, by the engraving of several of his paint- 
ings, that it is a portrait of him rather than Hall? 
L. H. H. 


“JuRE HEREDITARIO.”—This seems a very 
simple phrase to create a difficulty ; but where, in 
ourearly chronicles, it is stated that A. B. acquired 
certain manors “jure hereditario,” does it mean 
“by hereditary right,” that is to say by descent, 
or does it, occasionally or invariably, mean “in 
hereditary right,” that is to say for an estate of 
inheritance? I abstain from quoting the particular 
instance in which my difficulty arises, in order 
that the grammatical question of interpretation of 
a medieval Latin phrase may not be mixed with 
the historical one of the particular title referred 
to. J. F. M. 


Para RATIFICATION OF THE PRIVILEGES OF 
ay Encitish Town.—In the record, dated 33 
Hen. VI., of a certain lady’s admission to the 
freedom of a town, the following clause occurs :— 

“Ac etiam predictam Cristinam registrari fecimus in 
libris nostris, in memoria omnium privilegiorum nos- 
trorum, in cartis nostris contentorum, quequidem privi- 
legia, omnia et singula, Sanctissimus in Christo pater 
noster et dominus Deo Nicholas papa quartus graciose 
ratificavit,” 

What could Pope Nicholas IV. have had to do 
with the privileges of an English town ? 


M. D. T. N. 


Heratpry.—To what families do the following 
bearings belong respectively; they occur in Benolts’s 
Visitation of Devon, 1531, and are the quarterings 
of a family of the name of Hereford (? of where) ?— 
(1) argent on a chevron gules, three spear heads or ; 
(2) gules, on a bend argent, three roses sable ; 
(3) sable, semée of cross-crosslets arg., two griffins 
Tampant combattant or. (1) apparently represents 
the bearings of an heiress of “ Wood of Eynsham, 
com. Oxford”; (2) is a quartering of this family ; 
and (3) belongs to a name, as far as I can read it, 
of “Trefer of Winborne, com. Dorset.” The arms 
of the family of Hereford above-named are given 
#8 argent, a fesse lozengy gules, in chief a lion 
passant guardant sable. A. F. H. 

Liverpool. 





Cuapr Booxs.—Wanted any specimen or series 
of the old chap-books, which I can consult at the 
British Museum or elsewhere. H. M. 

[See 2™¢ S. i. 270; v. 435, 522; vi. 88; viii. 22.] 

Tue Gotuic Firorry.—What was the origin 
of this coin of the reign of Queen Victoria, the 
exact number coined, and why was the issue 
stopped ? W. B. 


Attar Frontats.—In early drawings of altar 
frontals, apparently a stole is shown hanging over 
in front at the two ends. What are the meaning 
and explanation for this? In many good modern 
frontals the design seems indirectly to embody this 
idea. R. M. M. 


Replies. 
ON SHAKSPEARE’S PASTORAL NAME. 
(4 S. xii. 509.) 

Mr. E:tior Browne hardly rises to the height 
of his own arguments in merely assuming that 
Philisides is Sir Philip Sidney, when he might 
assert it with certainty. To those arguments may 
be added these. First, three from Alexander’s 
addition to the third book of the Arcadia. He 
makes Philisides die of a wound in the thigh from 
an empoisoned dart thrown by an unknown hand, 
and Sidney died of a chance bullet wound in the 
thigh, which, ending in inward mortification, 
seemed to confirm the belief that shot wounds 
were poisoned wounds. Philisides’ calm death 
and quiet address to his friends is an imitation of 
Sidney’s, and the desire to live in their friends’ 
memories is common to both death-bed speeches. 
The history of the “tilting in Iberia (where I was 
borne) dedicated to the memorie of the Queene 
Andromanes marriage,”—-when a novice in armes 
he, with Musidoras, Pyrocles, and others in their 
train, ran in a pastoral show against the Corinthian 
knights,—is a plain reference to the magnificent 
tournament and show before the French embassy 
that came over to negociate the marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou in 1581, and in which Sidney, 
Fulke Greville, the Earl of Arundel, and the Lord 
Windsor were the challengers and Knights of 
Desire that attacked the Fortresse of Perfect 
3eautie. In the chroniclers (see Nichols’ Progr.) 
the feats of arms in this tournament are described 
in much the same glowing terms as those used by 
Alexander’s Philisides. Fourthly, Sidney writing, 
Philisides speaks autobiographically of himself in 
“The song I sang old Lanquet (Languet) had me taught” 
(Arc., B. III.) and thus identifies himself with 
Sidney. Fifthly, the second book of Browne’s 
Britannia’s Pastorals is dedicated to William, 
Earl of Pembroke (1616); and in one of the commen- 
datory verses, probably by Wm. Herbert, we have, 

‘* Hee masters no low soul who hopes to please 
The Nephew of the brave Philisides.” 
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But there is a sixth and more cogent argument. 
It is a great mistake to suppose, that because one 
poet speaks of a friend, statesman, or other poet 
under a pastoral name, that such name became a 
sort of baptismal Arcadian name recognized and 
adopted by all. Even Spenser, though he had 
the authority of arch-poet, did not impose names 
used by all. Sidney he spoke of under Sidney’s own 
assumed name, Astrophel, but Drayton calls him 
Elfin, Bryskett, Spenser’s friend, Philisides, and 
A. W. Willie, probably from the Wiltshire stream 
that gave its name to Wilton, while Spenser's 
Willie, I believe, after fresh investigation, to be 
certainly, and in accordance with Malone’s belief, 
John Lyly. Here, however, there can be no doubt 
as to Philisides, for it has no meaning in Greek, 
English, or any other tongue, unless it be a Gre- 
cized form of Phil[ip] Sid[ney]. 

Next, as to “good Melibee.” Thenot asks 
Collin, that is Chettle, who, as appears from 
another passage in the Mourning Garment, was 
then about fifty, what had been said by wise men 
of old as to certain state events of their times. 
He asks Collin, one of the passing generation, what 
he had heard from men of his own and a past gene- 
ration as to the causes of war between Spain and 
England in 1586 or 7. Now here it is to be noted 
that, Spenser being dead, Chettle wittingly calls 
himself “ Collin,” acknowledging that he takes the 
name in these words—“I cannot now forget the 
excellent and cunning Collin indeed (for alas I 
confesse my selfe too too rude).” And it is to be 
noted, in that it is, as I believe, one of the three 
examples in the book of the re-giving of a pastoral 
name after the first owner’s death. Melibee is a 
second instance. The “good Melibee” of this 
passage I have for some time taken to be Walsing- 

am, as suggested by Mr. Evtior Browne, not 
only because Watson so called him in his eclogue 
on his death, but because Spenser in reference to 
this very eclogue calls him, in The Ruins of Time 
(1591), by the epithet which Chettle, as Collin the 
second, takes from him— 

“ Good Melibee, that hath a poet got 
To sing his living praises being dead.” 

But this good Melibee being dead, Chettle, speak- 
ing of poets now alive, calls Marston the friend of 
Anti-Horace Dekker, not good Melibee nor even 
Melibee, but “young Melibee.” The error of 
thinking that “songs” in pastorals necessarily 
meant songs or plays, and not the sayings, or as 
the text glosses it “ saws,” of the persons spoken 
of, esting as they were poets, statesmen, or 
prose writers, and non-attention to this distinctive 
epithet young, have lead to Mr. R. Simpson’s 
curious mistakes in his Introduction to the Siege of 
Antwerp. As Mr. Browne justly says, Marston 
in 1586, or even 1588, was but a child. Again, 
Walsingham, being dead in 1590, Drayton, not 
bound ~ Chettle’s authority, or probably writing 





some time before 1603, applies the name Melibe 
to some one who was either related to, or a great 
friend of, Sidney, and of a station at least equal 
with Sidney's or Walsingham’s. In his eclogue 
lament of Sidney he says (Ecl. vi.)}— 
“Thou that down from the goodly western waste 

To drink at Avon driv’st thy sunned sheep, 

Good Melibceus that so wisely hast 

Guided the flocks delivered thee to keep, 

Forget not Elphin.” 
And then in similar strains he adjures 

“ Alexis that dost with thy flocks remain 

Far off within the Caledonian ground.” 

Now this Melibceus cannot be Walsingham, be. 
cause the latter had no connexion by birth 
property with Salisbury Plain and Wiltshire, 
and because we know that this eclogue is 4 
re-written form of a previous lament published in 
1593. Nor can he be Marston, as Mr. Srupsoy 
would again have it, for first the words and the con- 
text show that statesmen or nobles are spoken of; 
secondly, because Marston was then a young man 
about town writing plays, and, in 1605, imprisoned 
for writing Eastward Ho; thirdly, because though 
his father-in-law, or future father-in-law, as 4 
clergyman in Wilts, might have had sheep to keep 
there, Marston had none ; and, fourthly, because 
all that we know or rather can suppose of Mar- 
ston’s place of residence after he ranged himself 
is that it was at Coventry. But, as I have said, 
the poem, by its subject and wording, was pr- 
bably written long before its supposed date of 
publication in or about 1605 (for the volume has 
no date), and its good Melibceus is, I should say, 
the husband of Mary Sidney, Countess of Pem- 
broke. 

Lastly, as to Melicert. I confess that though 
the conjunction of Sidney, Walsingham, and Shak- 
speare was a strange one, I was inclined to think 
that Chettle could not have given the same name 
to two people in one book. But, since reading 
Mr. Extuior Browne’s note, and reconsidering 
the matter, I believe that the smooth-tongued 
Melicert of the Philisides and Melibee trio mus 
have been a statesman or person of eminence, and 
the significant name Honeycomb, or he of the 
honeycomb, agrees well with Ascham’s notice of 
Burleigh in his Introduction to his Scholemastes, 
and with the description given for instance 
Chalmer’s biography. The same consideration 3s, 
I believe, the common key of the three examples. 
Colin dead, Chettle adopts the name ; Walsingham 
dead, Drayton gives the name Melibeus # 
another of eminence, probably the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who died 1601, and Chettle, both being 
gone, gives it, with the distinctive adjunct roe 
to a new poet ; Melicert the statesman, being 4 
Chettle applies it, when speaking of living poet 
to Shakspeare of the honied muse. 

I cannot but think, however, that in the absence 
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of any points of marked resemblance, and I can 
see none such in Mr. Ettiot Browne’s instances, 
the Walsingham theory not merely weakens but 
disposes of his other belief that Chettle called 
Shakspeare after the Melicertus of Greene’s Mena- 
phon, The supposed meaning of Melicert, the 
character of Melicertus, and the terms applied to 
Shakspeare by Meres, Chettle and others, suffi- 
ciently account for the respective choice of names. 
A remembrance of the name in Menaphon may have 
been what physicians call an exciting cause to 
Chettle, just as grandfather John may be a reason 
for calling a son John, but in this case I don’t 
think Shakspeare Melicert has even Menaphon 
Melicert’s nose, but a distinct and well-shaped head 
of his own. 3RINSLEY NicHoLson. 
Red Hill, 9th January, 1874. 


P.S. The Marston who is supposed to be the 
dramatist is described by Wood as of Coventry. 
In this Marston’s will, however, he calls himself 
of London, and his bequests refer to Southampton 
in especial, to persons in Shropshire, Surrey, and 
London, but without mention of any place or person 


in Wilts, 





DR. BOSSY: ITINERANT EMPIRICS. 
(4 S. xii. 47, 477.) 

The very amusing note of my friend, Dr. Rim- 
BAULT, induces me to send some account of three 
worthies all more or less of the Bossy class. 

The stage or waggon doctor is now rarely met 
with in England, and we may say the same of him 
on the Continent. About,thirty years ago, a Doctor 
Burnett used to visit the Craven Dales. He had 
his carriage—a comfortable van—neatly fitted up 
as achemist’sshop. The doctor had a gentlemanly 
exterior. His dress was of the finest black, what 
& tailor would call superfine. His hair was 
powdered, and he wore a neatly-trimmed pigtail. 
He was polished in his manners and address. 
Indeed, he was too gentlemanly, and “ Your ser- 
vant, sir /” with bowings, and scrapings, and un- 
covered head, was of more frequent occurrence 
than there was any occasion for. A stranger meet- 
ing the doctor in a country lane would have set 
him down for the parish clergyman—for he was 
too natty to have been mistaken for the parish 
clerk, the national schoolmaster, or the Methodist 
parson. I cannot say where the Doctor learned 
politeness, perhaps it was at that celebrated 

emy where “them as larns manners pays 
tuppence a week extra!” If so, it is perfectly 
clear that the doctor’s instruction had been con- 
fined to the manners’ class, and had not extended 
tothe grammatical one. When we conversed with 
him, we discovered his ignorance, not only of the 
common rules of grammar, but also of the healing 
art which he professed to practise. His chemical 





knowledge may be guessed at, when it is stated 
that he sold “ cholera of lime !”—i. ¢. chloride ! 

He had, however, numerous friends, and his 
“red-pills,” a remedy against indigestion, were 
much esteemed, and were taken by many who 
ought to have known better. He also sold a 
liquid which he called his “ Medicamentum Ameri- 
canum.” It was a universal panacea, and when 
combined with the red-pills, it cured “aw macks 
ov ailments ”—at least, so said the peasants, who 
used to call it Th’ American mend ’em or cure 
owt, t. e., cure for all things Doctor Burnett and 
his “ cure owt ” figure in the Stories of the Craven 
Dales. 

Burnett was accompanied bya lanky youth, who 
wore a livery that looked like a faded stage pro- 
perty. This dress was profusely edged with a 
thick gold lace that had become soiled and dingy. 
This specimen of a hobble-de-hoy called at the 
houses and left announcements of his great master’s 
arrival. These notices were to be kept clean till 
called for. Burnett is the only itinerant English 
practitioner that I can call*to mind. He died 
many years ago. I regret that the gravity of his 
deportment was such as prevents me from classing 
him amongst empirical humorists, such as the 
Doctor Bossy of my learned friend. I will now 
pass to the Continent. 

In Switzerland a Doctor Rock—said to be from 
Geneva—used to frequent the Valais and Vaud. 
He had a rudely constructed caravan, from the 
stage-front of which he gave a dramatic exhibition 
—a scena between himself and daughter. It was 
a sort of comic duet—what the cafés-chantants call 
a duologue, and the performers were dressed in 
character. When the “ Comedy,” as it was called, 
was finished, the Doctor’s daughter, a showy girl, 
would beat a drum and sound a gong as a musical 
prelude to the medical and surgical orations of her 
father. Like our Doctor Burnett, the Swiss char- 
latan had his pet digestive pills, and his wniversal 
remedies in draughts. The dramatic display was 
only made in certain places, such as the square 
near the old abbey at St. Maurice. As on such 
an occasion many of the hearers did not patronize 
the pills or potions, the Doctor’s daughter went 
round with a plate or with her papa’s hat—a pro- 
ceeding that always caused a skedaddling among 
those whose love of music was not such as induced 
them to pay the piper! Rock used to exhibit at 
Lausanne, until he was stopped by the Board 
of Health, or, as he said, by the jealousy of the 
Lausanne practitioners. 

For some time past Rock has wholly disappeared. 
I have heard that he is dead. 

In Italy an itinerant doctor used to exhibit in 
the great square of Bologna and in the piazzas or 
laces of other cities — particularly in the 
Piazza della Signora at Florence. Dottore 
Trentano was a regular practitioner and a 
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graduate of an Italian University. Why 
he, an educated and clever man, should have 
adopted such an irregular mode of practice I can- 
not say. He had a carriage—such an one as Con- 
tinental commercial travellers use. The box seat 
had just room for two persons—the rest of the 
vehicle being a capacious closet or depository, 
where the bottles, &c., were stored. Trentano 
was a serious-looking man, in a very plain dress ; 
and his public anatomical lectures, which were 
illustrated by a folio of coloured plates, and a 
human skull and bones, were listened to with every 
mark of attention. When a patient left the crowd 
to consult the doctor there was no hurry. The 
ailing man had to take a seat on the box and then 
to pour his complaints into the Doctor’sear. This 
would last for a quarter of an hour and sometimes 
much longer. During this auricular process there 
was nothing to amuse or astonish the multitude, 
except an occasional feeling of the pulse, or an 
application of the stethoscope. On my last visit 
to Florence and Bologna I missed Trentano. 
Some said that he was dead ; other accounts said 
that by the solicitations of the faculty he had been 
induced to abandon his public practice and to 
settle quietly down as a village practitioner. I 
know not which account is the true one ; all I can 
state is that he has disappeared. 
James Henry Drxovy. 


Dr. Bossy was not a German but a Spaniard. 
When young he was placed in a monastery in Spain 
by his father, but this mode of life proving dis- 
tasteful to him, he effected his escape and even- 
tually settled in England, when he changed his 
name from Garcia (his patronymic) to Bossy. My 
authority is his grandson, now living. 

G. A, GoLDFINcH. 

59, Walford Road, South Hornsey. 





Dr. Jonnson anv Mrs. Turron (5% §, i. 30.)— 
The Turtons here referred to are not the branch 
descended from Sir John Turton and his wife 
Anne, daughter of Samuel More of Linley, co. 
Salop. An excellent and correct pedigree of 
Turton of Alrewas, co. Stafford, is given in Shaw’s 
Staffordshire, vol. i., p. 133. 

The following notes by Mrs. Ricketts, daughter 
of Swynfen Jervis, of Meaford, co. Stafford, and of 
Elizabeth Parker, his wife (grand-daughter of Sir 
John Turton), will explain some matters alluded to 
by Mr. GrazEBroox :— 

“ Mr. Turton of Orgreave and Aldrewas, in Stafford- 
shire, was father of Sir John Turton, one of the Justices 
of the King’s Bench in the reign of King William 3rd. 
He (Sir John) married Miss Anne More, of the great 
family of that name, of Linley in Shropshire. They had 


issue one son, named William ; Elizabeth, Mary, Margaret, 
and Anne. 


“ William Turton married Miss Elizabeth Bent, 
daughter of a wealthy merchant in London, a woman of 





— 


uncommon quickness and understanding, and lived & 
near 80 at Alrewas. They had issue one son, John, anj 
one daughter, Elizabeth. 

“John married, lst, Miss Benson of London ; by her 
he had, 1.* William ; 2. Catharine. He married, 2ndly, 
Miss Beckford, of the family of Beckfords in Jamaics; 
by her, Jane=Sir Philip Musgrave of Eden Hall, Cum. 
berland: and 3rdly, Mabella, daughter of Dr. Swynfen 
of Swynfen. He died upwards of fourscore in 177], 
Mr. William Turton* (son of John Turton and Mig 
Benson) never married. He had two illegitimate 
children, a son, and a daughter, married to Mr, 
—— Evelyn, afterwards Sir Frederick Evelyn, 

art.” 

This son is the ancestor of the Turtons of Brasted, 
The daughters of Sir John Turton were Elizabeth, 
married Mr. Davis of London ; Mary, married Mr, 
Walcot of Walcot, co. Lincoln ; Margaret, married 
George Parker of Parkhall, Esq.; Anne, married 
Thomas Mulso, Esq. By Mabella Swynfen, John 
Turton had a son, John, and two daughters. 

Sir John Turton leaves bequests to his nephews, 
William Turton and Philip Turton, sons of his 
brother Philip ; to their sisters, Elianor Hadder- 
sitch and Mary Deverell, and to his “ cosyns,” Mr. 
John Turton of the Oak, Mr. William Turton, his 
brother, and Mrs. Sarah Turton, their sister. 

Tuvs, 


Tue O’Briens or THomonp (5* §. i. 32.)—The 
prominent position which this family has filled in 
Irish history, induces me to add to Mr. Warren's 
note, and to show that Lord Inchiquin, although 
chief of a younger branch of the O’Briens, is heir 
male to the first earl (and last independent prince) 
of Thomond. 

Turlogh O’Brien, called by the Irish, King of 
Thomond, and the lineal heir of Brien Boiromhe, 
had two sons who left male descendants ; of whom 
Connor, the eldest, died in the reign of Henry 
VIII, when the sovereignty of his country de- 
volved, according to the custom of Tanistry, on 
his younger brother Murrough, whose territory of 
Ibraekan was transferred to Connor’s son Donough. 
In 1542, the English king decided on endeavouring 
to reconcile the Celtic dynasts to his superiority 
by taking from them a surrender of the estates and 
rank which by Tanistry was only theirs for life, and 
returning the lands with English titles which should 
descend to their male heirs. Murrough, son of 
Turlogh, was then O’Brien, chief of his powerful 
sept ; and he agreed to give up the rights, which, 
as such, belonged to him, if he were created Earl 
of Thomond. But St. Leger, the Lord Deputy, 
had more confidence in the loyalty of his nephew, 
and heir by Tanistry, than in his ; and he and the 
Council wrote to Henry VIIT.— 

“That that graunte coulde not procede without the 
greate detryment and disparagement of Donnogh Ubreyn, 
whiche ys nexte to be Obryn, and had servid very 
honestely your Majesty in the rebellyon tyme.” 

They therefore suggested that— 

“Qbreyn, for the tyme being, shalbe placed in your 
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parlyamente by the name of Erle of Thomonde, and the 
seconde, or Senescall of Thomond, to be placed as a 
Vicounte.” 

Of this curious arrangement, which was to have 
been carried out by the authority of Parliament, 
and would apparently have attached a Parlia- 
mentary dignity to a Celtic chieftainship, the King 
at first approved, provided Donough be made a 
baron only, and that merely by what we should 
call a title of courtesy, since it was to be under- 
stood— 

“That the heire of th’ Erle of Thomonde, from hence- 
forth, must abide his tyme to be admitted as a member of 
our Parlyament till his father or parent shalbe decessed, 
and to be only an hearer, standing barehed at the barre, 
besides the Cloth of Estate, as the yong Lordes doo here 
in our Realme of Englande.” 

The patents, as eventually granted, are fully re- 
corded in the article of Burke’s Peerage to which 
Mr. WARREN refers, who will see that, although 
Lord Clare was prevented from legally ,inheriting 
the earldom of Thomond by the outlawry of the 
third Viscount Clare, no attainder interferes with 
the claim of the Rev. Edward O’Brien, if his 
descent is correctly set forth. 

That article, however, is in error in stating that 
the last Earl of Thomond left his estates to Mur- 
rough, afterwards Marquis of Thomond. Murrough, 
Lord O’Brien, to whom he left them in 1738, was 
the fourth, but then the only surviving son of 
William, fourth earl of Inchiquin, and died in 
childhood of small-pox, seven months after Lord 
Thomond, when the estates devolved on Lady 
Thomond’s relatives, the Wyndhams. Gort. 


Moses or Cnorene (5 §. i. 49.)—I cannot 
give Mr. Harte the reference to the particular 

mpton Lecture he speaks of ; but Cornelius a 
Lapide (i. 165, edition, Paris, 1861) gives the 
reference to Moses of Chorene, book I. chap. ix. ; 
and Smith’s Bible Dictionary (s.v. Togarmah), 
after referring to a former article to show that 
that name is connected with Armenia, mentions 
Mr. Hatce’s ancestor as follows :— 

“The Armenians themselves have associated the name 
Togarmah with their early history, in that they represent 
the founder of their race, Haik, as a son of Thorgom.” 
(Moses Choren. i. 4, § 9-11.) 

Cuarzes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


FERINGHEE AND THE VARANGIANS (4 §, xii. 
224, 293, 456.)\—Der. CHance asserts that 
Varangian is probably or possibly a corruption of 
: , and “it seems the name of Varangians was 
first given to them by the Russians, whom they 

conquered.” This is easily decided, not 
by reference to secondary authorities, but to 
the Chronicle of Nestor, which shows that the 
present Russians took the name of Russians from 
the Warings ; that in the land where the Warings 
lived there were Warings called Russians, as 
others were called Northmen, English, and Goths. 








At that epoch, under the Eastern name of 
Varangians, the Warings were associated with the 
English, as they were afterwards in the Varangian 
guard at Constantinople. They will also be found 
so associated in the pages of Tacitus as Angli et 
Varini (Germania, vit. ch. 40), not to speak of 
other instances. It might be thought we were 
sufficiently interested in our national antiquities to 
learn what had become of a tribe so coupled with 
us at an early date and on many occasions ; 
but English historical investigation has never re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement or assistance, and 
has been chiefly dependent on the chance labours 
of individuals. On this head of the Varini, or 
Warings, however, there is sufficient material. 

In The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
for 1849, it will be found that, on the 8th Feb., a 
paper was read by me, in which the Varini were 
connected with the Varangians of Russia. Without 
referring to other occasions, about 1861, a paper 
was read by me on the Warings before the Literary 
Institution at Constantinople, published in the 
Levant Quarterly Review, and republished in a 
separate form. This has been a motive for local 
archzological inquiries. On the 25th Feb., 1868, 
I read a more complete memoir, “The Varini of 
Tacitus; or, Warings and their Relations to 
English Ethnology,” before the Ethnological 
Society, and which will be found in their journal. 
Of this too separate copies were distributed. 

This memoir, which is now known to many 
historical inquirers, contains a large mass of re- 
ferences to the classical, Byzantine, medieval, 
Russian, and oriental authorities. As the word 
Varini, or Waring, is as old as Tacitus, it does not 
appear probable it is derived from Frank or Franci. 
Any connexion must rest on another base. 

It will be seen from the memoir that, as the two 
great empires of England and the United States 
were founded by one race, so was that of Russia. 
With regard to the expeditions of the Warings 
against Constantinople, they are well known, but 
their conquest of Bulgaria has attracted less 
attention. Their share in the invasion of Hungary 
and Armenia, and their expeditions, according to 
the Arabian historians, on the Caspian Sea remain 
to be examined, as also their connexion with the 
Avars and Huns. 

There is one passage in the history which one 
might be surprised has not attracted notice at the 
present moment of the marriage of an English 
yrince into the house of Romanoff. It is well 
seed that the marriage of Henry Le Bel, King of 
France, with a daughter of Jaroslaus, Duke of 
Russia, carried into the veins of the royal families 
and gentry of the west the blood, not only of 
Ruric the Atheling, but of the house of Basil, 
the Macedonian, claiming a Roman and Arsacid 
descent. These latter pretensions, it may be 
observed, enable a fabulous genealogy to be 
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traced not only to the historical epochs of Cyrus 
and Gracchus, but to the mythological epochs of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Venus, Aineas, and half the 
gods of the Pantheon. 
It is certainly worthy of note that a thousand 
years after the conquest and foundation of the 
Russian Empire, our race should again be con- 
nected with Slavonia by the marriage of two 
descendants of Ruric. 

With regard to the name of Russians, I am now 
more confident that its origin is to be attributed to 
the Rugii. Hype CLARKE. 


Smmrson Arms (5 §. i. 49.)—Does J. W. S. 
suppose that armorial bearings are attached toa 
name, or does he imagine that all persons who 
bear the common surname of Simpson are of the 
same family? He is informed that not only do 
the various Simpson, Simson, or Sympson families 
not bear “the same crest, &c.,” but that a large 
proportion of them have no right to bear any arms 
at all.  K, 


The crest of this family in Durham is a dexter 
arm holding a wreath of laurel, proper. 
F. S. A. 


“Ln Carré, ov L’Ecossaise” (5 S. i. 50) was 
written, I believe, by John Hume, or Home, Esq., 
of Ninewells, Berwickshire, the elder brother of 
David Hume, the historian. It is stated in the 
Preface that it is written by “‘M. Hume, pasteur de 
l’Eglise d’Edimbourg, déja connu par deux belles 
tragédies, jouées & Londres: il est le frére de ce 
célebre philosophe Mr. Hume.” It is not men- 
tioned by Baker in the Bio. Dram. under the head 
“ Home, John,” where six plays, all tragedies, are 
attributed to him. Baker seems to know but 
little of him, believes he is related to the historian, 
and has heard that he has some pretensions to the 
title of Earl of Dunbar. For his pedigree see 
Burke, Landed Gentry (edition 1853, i. 614). 
Boswell gives an amusing illustration of John 
Hume’s ready wit and sense of humour in his 
Life of Johnson (edition 1791, i. 248). J. Hume 
received a pension through Lord Bute, at the same 
time as Johnson, Epwarp Sotty. 


Tus Marsuats or France (5" §. i. 9.)—The 
following is a list of the marshals of France who 
have been condemned and executed, but J. B. G. 
will see that only one of them has been shot :— 

1, Gilles de Laval, Marshal de Retz, for his 
horrible crimes, was condemned to be burnt at the 
stake ; but, out of respect for his noble family, he 
was strangled before the flames reached him, and 
his body was not reduced to ashes. He suffered at 
Nantes in 1440. 

2. Louis de Luxemburg, Count de St. Pol, Con- 
stable and Marshal of France, having engaged in 
conspiracies against Charles VII. and Louis XL, 











was delivered up to the latter by the Duke of 
Burgundy, and decapitated on the 19th Dec., 1475, 
on the Place de Gréve. 

3. Charles de Gontaut, Duke de Biron, Admin] 
and Marshal of France, greatly distinguished him. 
self at the battles of Arques and Ivry, and at the 
sieges of Paris and Rouen, was advanced to the 
peerage and made marshal by Henry IV. He 
entered into several conspiracies against his bene. 
factor, and having joined in the scheme for par. 
titioning France into several small states by the 
aid of Spain and Savoy, he was arrested and be. 
headed inside the Bastile, on the 11th July, 1602, 

4. Marshal de Marillac, a notable soldier in his 
day, was arrested in the midst of his army for con- 
spiring against the life of the all-powerful Cardinal 
Richelieu. He was beheaded in the Place de 
Gréve, on the 10th May, 1632. 

5. Henry II., Duke de Montmorency, Marshal 
of France, joined the conspiracy of Gaston de 
Orléans against Cardinal Richelieu, and took up 
arms in the province of Languedoc, of which he 
was governor. The king sent against him Marshals 
De la Force and Schomberg, and a battle ensued 
at Castelnaudary, where the Duke was defeated and 
taken prisoner. He was beheaded at Toulouse, on 
October 30th, 1632. 

6. Baron de Liickner, Marshal of France, one of 
the captains under Frederick the Great, entered 
the French service and played a conspicuous part 
in the military operations in the north during the 
first years of the Revolution. He fell under the 
suspicions of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and was 
guillotined in the Place de la Révolution, Nov., 
1793. 

7. Philippe de Noailles, Duke de Mouchy, 
Marshal of France, was arrested for his royalist 
proclivities, and died on the scaffold in 1794. 

8. Michael Ney, Prince of Moskowa, Duke of 
Elchingen, and Marshal of France, shot in the 
garden of the Luxembourg, on the 7th Dec., 1815. 

So that out of the nine marshals of France who 
have been condemned to death, Bazaine is the 
only one who has escaped the extreme pat 

EN 
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“Tue Nicut Crow” (5 §, i. 25.)—It may 
help in the elucidating of Mr. Jessx’s query to 
say that the Welsh call a certain bird a “night 
crow” (bran nos).—See in Welsh Bible, Lev. xi. 16, 
Deut. xiv. 15, where the English translation gives 
“night hawk.” Thomas Edwards, in his English 
and Welsh Dictionary (Holywell, 1850), gives the 
translation of the word “ night raven ” as brdn nos, 
i.c., night crow, “which,” said he, “is called the 
corpse bird.” To this day when the bird called 
the night crow visits any place, it is regarded by 
the peasants in some parts of Wales as foreboding 
“lucklesse time”—a death generally. Pughe, m 
his Welsh Dictionary (1832), under the word 
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“ Delluan,” says that the corpse bird (“ Aderyn y 
Corff” of Thomas Edwards) is the brown owl. 
One rhymer wrote of that bird as follows :— 
“The corpse bird with his dog’s nose,” 
ie, the sense of smell is so acute in that bird that 
it scents afar off, as does a dog the trail of its prey. 
R. & M. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARON AND CoNTENTION 
(4% S. xii. 428.)—Whether the following formed a 
part of the “excellent good Ballant,” which has 
gone amissing, I do not know; but as it is found 
in a book of fifty years’ prior date to the “ Cogita- 
tions,” 1688, and is in the same vein, it may very 
well be tacked to the verses you have printed. 

Charon and the Roman Prelates are the inter- 
locutors here :— 

“ B. B. Charon have ore, the Ghostlie Fathers come 

To thy torne Boat, and their Eternall Home. 

“C. Who:calls the Ferry-man of Hell? JB. B. It's wee 

Prime Statesmen of the Roman Prelacie ; 

Bring not thy scurvie Barge which looks so thin 

As any Cloud, as old as Sunne, and Moone. 

“C. Deils in these Prelates pride, they ’ve left the Earth 

Into a fair combustion, after death 

They're come the very Hells for to confound, 

And our Infernall common-wealth to wound. 

Enter right Reverend, many Catholic kings, 

Popes, Monarchs, which this nimble Vessell brings 

Each hour, into these fatall mansions, doe 

Embarque without a scruple. What are you? 

Come, good my Lords, you must be rul'd by me, 

You had your Time, now take your Destinie, 

Though your big-bellies could engrosse a Coach, 

Yet if your soules sink, I'll byde your reproach.” 

See The Passionate Remonstrance, ‘‘ Edingborough,” 1641. 
A. G. 


Wittiams Laurence, Recror or StTreTHamM 
1615 To 1621 (5° 8. i. 29.)—The name of William 
Laurence occurs in Bloomfield’s History of Norfolk, 
but I am unable to identify him as the above. 
William Laurence, rector of Caston, resigned 
August 15, 1579, rector of Ellingham in 1585, and 
afterwards rector of Thurlton from 1606 to 1611, 
when he resigned. W. WInTers. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Aw Inscription (4% §, xii. 89.)—I take the 
inscription on the bronze mortar to be old Dutch, 
and to mean “ Praise (or thank) God for all.” I 
have a very handsome bronze mortar enriched with 
two rows of arabesque ornaments and mouldings, 
with two dolphins for handles, and having the in- 
scription “ Laus Deo Semper, 1685.” Engraved on 
the upper rim is a shield charged with a fleur-de- 
lis, between the letters P and E. This example 
has the original bronze pestle. A. W. M. 

Leeds 


“Dapvum I retvrn” (4 §, xii. 517.)—A similar 
expression is made use of by the working class in 
Xssex and Hertfordshire, pronounced, however, as 

addum” or “attum.” This appears to be simply 








a provincial contraction of “at the time” or “ that 
time.” Txos. Brrp. 
Romford. 


REALISING THE Si1ens oF THovent (4 §. xii. 
472.)—I was much interested in the query of 
Petacius, and expected a good many replies. 
My expectation has failed ; and I begin to think 
that the peculiarity to which he alludes, instead of 
being imaginative only, as I supposed at first, may 
be feminine. I beg to inform him that though I 
do not see counters arranged in a pattern, I do see 
mentally a long column of Arabic figures, one 
representing the base; and I never think of a 
figure unconnected with its proper place in the 
column. Similarly, every century runs upwards 
in a column. The alphabet is arranged in the 
same manner, Z representing the base ; nor do I 
ever think of a word without seeing it in type. 
While I say this, I feel that I ought also to confess 
that “upwards of thirty” has been a puzzle to me 
ever since I can remember ; and that I always 
have to pause and think whether “the middle of 
the sixteenth century” means 1650 or 1550. 

My sister-in-law confesses to a similar mental 
vision as to figures, but hers are arranged in a 
circle. My brother cannot understand us at all. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


TIOVULFINGACAESTIR (5S, i. 68.)—This name 
would corrupt from Theudulf,—or Theodulf-ing, 
“ descendant of Theudulf”; or even from Theodul- 
ing, “ descendant of Theodule.” 

R. S. Carnocr. 

Grays Inn. 


Str Josuva Reyrnotps: Miss Day: Mrs 
Day (5 §. i. 67.)—Miss Day, Mrs. Day, and 
Nanny Day, are generally written of, and I believe 
rightly, as one and the same person. It is quite 
possible that the entries in Sir Joshua’s pocket- 
book apply to two different portraits, for the lady 
had the credit of being widely admired. The fol- 
lowing extract from an uncollected letter of Horace 
Walpole’s to Madame du Deffand may be interest- 
ing to Mr. Mason:— 

“June 1773. Un ancien ami m’a recommandé en 
mourant, une sienne maitresse et des enfans dont je suis 
une espéce de tuteur. Cette femme se maria 4 un 
gentilhomme, et s’en separa l'année aprés. Elle s'est 
établie 4 Calais par économie, et pour élever ses filles au 
couvent. Elle se conduit trés sagement et trés honnéte- 
ment, voit la meilleure compagnie de la ville, en est 
aimée et respectée; son banquier vient de mourir. I] 
fallait passer 4 Londres pour avoir le consentement de 
son mari a un nouvel arrangement de ses affaires. Elle 
est ici. On voudrait donner son hétel, qui est grand, 
beau, et & bon marché, au nouveau Commandant de la 
place. Elle en a écrit 2 M.de Monteynard, qui lui a fait 
une réponse trés honnéte, mais sans démordre totalement. 
Elle croit que la protection pourrait la eauver. Tout ce 

u’elle demande, c’est de garder sa maison, jusqu’a Ja fin 
ie son bail, c’est 4 dire deux ans et demi.” 
CHITTELDROOG. 
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Burnine THE Dean (5" §. i, 28.)—Some months 
after the death of the Ranee, H.H. the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh conveyed the body of his mother 
to India, where it was burnt according to the rites 
of the country. It was at Cairo, on his return to 
England, that the Maharajah first saw the lady he 
afterwards married, the present Maharanee. 

Epwarp F, Riwpavtr. 


Crocxmakers (5* §. i. 29.)—Tompion lived at 
Brentford at the beginning of the last century. I 
have one of his clocks at my country house. I 
forget the Christian name and the date, but will 
write to A. R. G. the next time that I go down 
there if he wishes to know. . 


At Windsor Castle is an old clock made by 
Knibb in 1677. In the Camden Society’s Secret 
Services of Charles IT. and James IT, vol. lii., are 
various payments made for the King. In the 
account up to July 3, 1682, is an item, “Paid to 
Mr. Knibb (the same person, I think, referred to 
above) by his said Ma’tie’s comand, upon a bill for 
Clockwork, 1411.” SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover, 


In a kind of newspaper, called The Affairs of 
the World, and published in October, 1700, is the 
following notice :— 

“Mr. Tompion, the famous watchmaker in Fleet 
Street, is making a clock for St. Paul’s Cathedral, which, 
it is said, will go one hundred years without winding up ; 
will cost 3000/. or 4000/., and be far finer than the 
famous clock at Strasburg.” 

The following advertisement appeared in Mer- 
cator, No. 79, 21-4, Nov., 1713 :— 

“On the 20th instant, Mr. Tompion, noted for making 
~ sorts of the best clocks and watches, departed this 

e. 


E. H. Cotemayn. 


Thomas Tompion lived at the corner of Water 
Lane, Fleet Street, where he died in 1713. Joseph 
Knibb, according to a token, is called “ clockmaker 
in Oxon., 1677.” With the names of the others 
I am unacquainted. Epwarp F, Rmpavtr. 

[Thomas Tompion and George Graham were buried in 
the nave of Westminster Abbey. The slab over their 
common grave, on which are commemorated their 
“curious inventions” and “accurate performances,” 
removed at the beginning of the present century, but 
happily not destroyed, was replaced, in 1866, together 
with that over Sir Isaac Newton's grave.] 


“Like” as a Consuncrion (5% §. i. 67.)}—In 
compliance with the request “for instances, early 
or late, of like only used as a conjunction, with the 
verb expressed,” I refer to Mrs. Wood’s novels 
passim, contenting myself with one quotation 
from East Lynne: “It came into her mind... . 
like it had done before.” (Bentley, 1862, Part IL., 
chap. iv. p. 172.) It would, I doubt not, be easy 
to find similar illustrations of this usage in other 
modern writers whose English may be more or less 





slipshod, but not in careful and accurate author, 
In the case of these latter, whether early or 
the apparent use of like as a conjunction is 
due to an ellipsis, by the judicious supplying of 
which all may be set right ; thus in the exampl 
given, “ The lion shall eat straw like the ox,” may 
not the sense stand thus: “ The lion like the ox 
(in this particular) shall eat straw”? There is 
another class of examples where vividness or 
picturesqueness has been obtained by a variation 
of case ; thus, when it is said that such a man ha 
an eye like a hawk, is it not intended to say an ey 
like a hawk’s, although we take for comparison the 
whole bird instead of that particular part of it, the 
eye? So also in Hamlet :— 
*€ An eye like Mars to threaten and command, 
A station like the herald Mercury.” 

the first line of which, in confirmation of my theory, 
was altered in Punch, some years ago, to— 

“ An eye like Ma’s. . asi : if 
and illustrated by Leech or some other. 

W. B. C. 


Heraupic (4% §. xii. 88, 137.)—The arms 
azure, three roses argent, two and one, were borne 
by a family of Nevill; they are so assigned by 
Edmondson in his Complete Body of Heraldry, but 
there is not any clue to what branch of the family 
they belong. 

(4% §S. xii. 109.)—Argent, on a bend engrailed 
vert, is the coat of arms of the family of Rickards 
of Wales and Hereford, who quarter gules, three 
roses argent, a chief (not in chief) vair for Taylor. 

A. W. M. 


” 
. 


Leeds. 


“ BLACK-A-VIZED (oR) vic’p” (5 §. i. 64.)— 
S. T. P., in his interesting commentary on this 
word, tells us that “the word occurs in the 
beautiful story of Rab and his Friends”; it also 
occurs in an authority which will be more accept- 
able to the Scots than even the excellent Dean 
Ramsay, and that is his namesake and predecessor, 
Alan Ramsay, who thus describes himself in an 
epistle to Mr. James Arbuckle, Jan., 1719, line 
69, et seq.:— 

“ Imprimis then, for tallness I 

Am five foot and four inches high ; 

A blackavic’d snod dapper fallow, 

Nor lean, nor overlaid wi’ tallow; 

Wi’ phiz of a Morocco cut, 

Resembling late a man of wit (wut), 

Auld gabbih Spec.” 
This was The Spectator, in which a description is 
given of himself [the spectator] as the silent 
gentleman. The glossary rightly interprets blac- 
avic’'d of a black complexion ; this will tally with 
Alan Ramsay’s “ phiz of a Morocco cut.” Whats 
pity it is that this sweet poet is not more read i 
this country. J. Hars Friswett. 

Fair Home. 
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“De Quiscey: Goven’s Fate” (4% §. x. 331, 
418.)—I was lately much surprised to come across 
the following passage in Bishop Watson’s Memoirs 
(London, 1817); I was shocked to find that doubts 
had ever been thrown upon the fidelity of Gough’s 
terrier, that sublime love which has been more 
splendidly celebrated than that of any other dog. 
Bishop Watson thus writes to Mr. Hayley:—“ On 
one of our highest mountains (Helvellyn) a man 
was lost last year ; two months after his disap- 
pearance his body was found, and his faithful dog 
sitting by it; a part of the body was eaten, but 
whether hunger had compelled the dog to the deed 
is not known.” I trust Mr. Jesse will notice this 
horrible suspicion in his promised work, and be 
able to show that the poor animal deserved the 
praise of Scott and Wordsworth. 

J. H. I. OaKey. 


Henry Hickman (5 §, i. 31) was not rector 
of Brackley, but vicar, the incumbency being a 
vicarage. In an anonymous History of Brackley, 
published in 1869, by Alfred Green, a bookseller 
in that borough, we are told that Hickman was a 
Worcestershire man by birth, a Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, A.M., and a preacher without any 
Episcopal orders, first at St. Aldate’s, Oxford, then 
at Brackley ; and that he was much resorted to by 
men and women in the time of interruption and 
usurpation, and that he continued there till the 
Act of Uniformity displaced him. He died at 
Leyden in 1692. Wood enumerates his contro- 
versial tracts, written from the Presbyterian point 
of view. Wituiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Quorations Wantep (5" §, i. 87.)— 
“ We shall march prospering,” &c. 
See Browning, The Lost Leader. 
M. L. 
“To thank with brief thanksgiving,” &c. 
See Mr. Swinburne’s “‘ Garden of Proserpine,” 
Poems and Ballads, pp. 196-9. 
H. Buxton Formay. 


Greek Antnotocy (5 §. i. 88.)—There are 
not many modern anthological works, I believe, 
from which a selection can be made. Each school, 
too, will probably recommend its own publication. 
Anthologia Greca in usum Schole Rugbiensis 
has the advantage of being more recent in date 
than Bruge’s Westminster and Eton edition ; but 
this latter has been literally rendered into English, 
and contains metrical versions by Bland, Merivale, 
&. Hecker’s Commentatio de Arith. Grec, ranges 
in the dates of its editions from 1843 to 1852. 
The anthological works of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, from which the modern 
Greek authors have extracted valuable hints for 
new eriypappata, are sadly defective in their 

ination. BaRROVIUS, 

estminster. 





Curious Corn or Toxen (5™ §, i. 87.)—The 
article mentioned by N. H. R. appears to be a 
copper coin of the East India Company. The 
“ fishing-hook” is an Indian character: I am not 
learned enough to say what its meaning is. The 
coin in question, I should suppose, is much worn. 
Probably over the heart, on the reverse, there has 
been a figure like that of a 4, and the heart has 
been crossed diagonally ; in the upper segment 
there has been a v, and in the three other segments 
E.1.c. As the dimensions are not given, it is not 
easy to say what its value is, but probably it is 
one-twelfth of an anna—half a farthing. I believe 
it is of no rarity. T. J. A. (orm COC.X.L) 





Bere Reocis Cuurcu (4% §, xii. 492; 5 §, i. 
50.)—Without wishing to be hypercritical, I must 
ask permission to make a few remarks on one or 
two of Lorp Lyrtretron’s emendations of the 
text of this epitaph, and likewise on some parts 
both in his and Mr. Warrey’s translations which 
do not seem to me correct. 

The emendations I object to are—finding no 
fault with the others—“ Predicatorem” for Pra- 
diatorem, contending for the latter as the proper 
word. Prediator is a specific law term, glossed by 
Du Cange, “vyrijs trapxdvtwv. dréppopov Sjpov 
évdedenevos. Emptor prediorum” ; sendeved by 
Cooper (Thesaurus), “ men of law expert in actions 
real, or matter concerning lands.” In middle Latin, 
it was used of persons who were “familiar with 
mercantile law, and hence were often consulted in 
points relating to it by lawyers.” (White and 
Riddle, sub voce.) A valuer, land-agent, appraiser, or 
perhaps as Mr. WARREN gives it, “ a conveyancer.” 

2. “Comma, not a full stop, after narcoticum ” ; 
I cannot see my way to this. “Quo devictus” 
surely begins a new sentence, and has no sort of 
connexion with the one preceding, nor is there any 
authority for Lorp Lyrre.ron’s “ whence,” in his 
translation. “Quo” is the relative of “morbo 
herculeo,” not, as Lorp Lyrretron and Mr. 
WarREN seem to take it, of “extremo progressu.” 
The latter gentleman’s rendering is clearly wrong, 
“he found his estate a trouble, worn out by which,” 
&e., as “narcoticum” can never possibly mean 
trouble, nor anything short of the very opposite. I 
am vain enough to think my own rendering the best 
as yet, taking the ordo verborum thus: “ Tandem 
laborans per triennium herculeo morbo, quo de- 
victus”; open, however, always to correction. 

3. “Set apart when he passed into ashes,” is 
Lorp Lyrretton’s rendering of “ad quisquilias 
decessoris, seposite jacent exuviz.” I cannot concur 
in this, as it seems to me a mistranslation, and, 
moreover, not a full one. For surély “ sepositze 
exuvize” are neither grammatically nor logically to 
be referred to “ad quisquilias decessoris,” but to 
“ Andre Loupi,” the “ quisquilise decessoris” being 
the ashes, or remains of some one—father or an- 
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cestor—who had died before him, and by (ad) or 
beside of which, his own were laid. Mr. WARREN 
has quite caught the sense, and given it very 
happily. 

Facies nothing else but the date of the year, as 
to which we all seem to be at issue. I gave 1643, 
under the supposition that the x might have been 
transposed by some blunder of the engraver, and 
ought to have been joined to the former three. 
However it may be as to 1637, it cannot by any 
possibility be 1639. 

Iam indebted both to Lorp Lyrtretton and 
Mr, Warren for the light which they have thrown 
upon one or two passages, of which I could make 
neither “top nor tail.” Does any one know who 
this Andrew Loupi was?) Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


P.S. Upon re-perusal I find, “1. 4, ‘conculcus’ 
should be concalcas, or concalces” ; sorry to say, I 
think not, and for a very cogent reason, which is 
that the Latin language has no such work Calco 
in composition becomes culco, e.g. inculco, deculco, 
occulco, proculco, and so here conculco. Conculcus 
is wrong doubtless, not being Latin, and I think 
conculcas or conculces may be accepted as legitimate 
emendation. Perhaps in the penultimate the a for 
u may be a misprint. 


AFFEBRIDGE: Ropina (4™ §. xii. 328, 375, 
484; 5" S. i. 39.)}—Whether the river took its 
name from the nine hamlets, or the hamlets took 
theirs from the river, has been a doubtful point 
with most authors. I think it probable that the 
river gave the name. Roding is clearly a com- 
pound name, and the termination ing or meadow 
must be separated from the Rod. I believe the 
oldest records name the river Rodon ; this is prob- 
ably Saxon, and might mean either “a long and 
narrow thing,” or be derived from “a cross.” 
Now Higher Roding, or Rod-meadows, are those 
highest up on the river Rod-on, or nearest to its 
source ; and the name higher or upper seems to 
refer to the river. If this view is correct, we have 
first the river Rod or Rodon, which gives its name 
to the adjoining meadows as Rod-ings ; and more 
lately the river taking its name from the meadows, 
and changing from Rodon to Rodings. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Paynter Starner” (4S, xii. 354, 453.)— 
The Painter-Stainers’ Hall is No. 9, Little Trinity 
Lane. Cunningham says that the company were 
the forerunners of the Royal Academy. They 
formed a licensed guild long prior to 1580, but 
their charter dates from that year. They tried to 
compel Gentileschi, Steenwych, and other court 
—s to pay fines for following their art, not 

eing free of the company. They failed, however, 
to enforce them. But Chas. Cotton, an original 
member of the Royal Academy, was master of the 
company in 1784. Cornelius Jansen was a mem- 





ber, and Inigo Jones and Van Dyck guests x 
their feasts. A pgs ony! is said, in Webster's 
Dictionary, to be a painter of coats of arms, | 
think that stainer and grainer are almost synony- 
mous, These men were house decorators, wood 
stainers, marble imitators, herald painters; gt 
masques and plays they were much in request; 
and the serjeant painters were, no doubt, many of 
them artists of considerable repute and skill, 
Some years ago they held an exhibition of wood. 
graining, to which any working man in the trade 
might send specimens, and they gave prizes—s 
custom which they have not continued, I believe, 
There were some very splendid specimens sent, 
The discontinuance is to be deplored, for the imita. 
tions of graining; in wood in houses, otherwise 
sumptuously fitted up, are often simply contempt. 
ible. } y 
Mayfair. 


BonpDMEN IN ENGLAND (4 §. xi. xii. passim; 
5% §. i. 36.)—Mr. Selby, the most courteous and 
obliging Superintendent of the Search Room at the 
Record Office, has been good enough to point out 
the following document to me. It is an Inquisition 
taken at Leominster, in Herefordshire, on July 23, 
1579, in pursuance (I suppose) of Queen's Eliza- 
beth’s grant of 1575 to Sir Henry Lee, of the fines 
he could get out of any 300 of her bondmen for 
the grants of their freedom that she empowered him 
to make. 


“ Exchequer, Queen’s Remembrancer, Ancient Mis- 

cellanea. Special Commissions, 821 (<7). 

“ An Inquisition indented & taken the xxiij. of July 
1579, at Leomster in the countie of Hereford, before 
Thomas Heron gentleman, comissioner, & by the othes of 
John Creswell gentleman, John Morgan gent/eman, John 
wancklen, Richard Abathe, Humfrey vale, John avale de 
Morten, *John Poull de Luston, John Arvall de Hope, 
Roger Bailis, Ancell Cowarne, Hughe whitwall, william 
appryse, william Stansbury senior, Richard davise, John 
easwald *, free & lawfull men, tenauntes & en- 
habytauntes dwellinge within her maiesties maner of 
Leomster in the countie aforeseid, who saie vpon their 
othes, that humfrey wancklen, Thomas wancklen & 
Richard wancklen, the Children of Thomas wancklea 
decessed, ar bondmen in bloud regardant to the Quenes 
maiesties maner of Leomster in the countie of Hereford, 
& ar very little worth. And also that Richard wynd,& 
John wynd, the sonnes of hughe wind decessed, ar like- 
wise bondmen in bloud, & little worthe ; And also that 
Thomas wancklen of Morton, sonne of Edmond wancklen 
of Stokton, is likewise a bandman, and little worth ; And 
also that william wynd & John wynd, sonnes of John 
wynd, ar lickwise bandmen in bloud, & little worth; 
And also that walter wancklen, william wancklen, 
Thomas wancklen, & +wancklen, were the Childeren 
of william wancklen of luston decessed; And that the 
said walter wancklen is worth in goodes six pound, 
thretten shillinges, & fouer pence; & william wancklen 
is worth in goodes thre poundes ; & Thomas wancklen & 

+wancklen worth little; And that John wale, sonne 
of hughe wale of luston, decessed, is also a bandman in 





* Blanks here in original between the names. 
Blank in MS. 
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Bloud to the maner afore-seid, and worth in goodes ten 
; And further the seid Jury saith that hughe 
wind, late of morton hamlet in the parishe of Eye, in the 
Countie aforeseid, decessed about thretten yeres last past, 
was the Quenes maiesties bandman in bloud, regardant to 
the maner aforeseid ; And that the seid hughe wind was* 
ibefor his deathe' seassed in his demeane as of fee of 
& in the moitie or one half the maner of aston, alias 
asheton, with certen landes tenementes & pastures ther- 
unto belon{g]i{n]ge, set, lieinge & beinge in the parishe of 
Bye in the Vountie aforeseid ; And that one John avall 
decessed, beinge a freman, was seased in his demeane as 
of fee in thother moitie or one half of the seid maner of 
aston, alias asheton: all which seid maner, landes, & 
tenementes & pasturs, ar worth yerely, ouer & aboue all 
charges & reprises, threttene poundes, six shillinges, & 
eight pence, & late were parcell of the landes & pos- 
sessions of Sir George blount knight, & nowe or late were 
in the tenures or occupacions of thes persons followinge, 
viz: of hughe wynd, sonne & heier of the fore seid hughe 
wynd, who was lately manumissed [&] (as in his own right) 
js seassed in his demeane as of fee in parte of the seid 
maner to the yerely value of four poundes; And one 
william avale is also lickwise seassed in his demeane 
as of fee of & in one other parcel of the seid maner 
to the yerely value of four poundes; And the 
residowe of the seid whole maner is in the seuerall 
tenures & occupacions of John avaston, william gailey, 
John freman, Richard wynd, George Lugarne, william 
Caldwell, Thomas perkins, John byrd, Roger Bayly, 
Ancell Cowarne, Richard perks, John Bayly of Morton, 
& Thomas avall of Stokton,* *humfrey vale, John Downes, 
& hughe whitwall ;? And further the seid Jury knoweth 
not. In witnes wherof, to thes presentes they haue set 
to their handes & seales the daie & yere aboue written.” 


F. J. FurRNIvALL. 


“Nor” ror “THan” (4% §, xii. 388, 502 ; 5% 
§, i. 12, 53.)—F. 8. (p. 53) says that I supposed 
“nor” for “than” to be obsolete. But 1 think 
the whole context of what I said (4™ §. xii. 388) 
shows that what I meant was, obsolete among the 
best educated class. LYTTELTON. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of Two Queens: I. Catharine of Aragon: 
Il, Anne Boleyn. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
Vols. III. and IV. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mx. Dixon has completed, in the above volumes, the two 

stories which he has narrated with so much grace and 

vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before ; 
and if some reputations suffer, others are rehabilitated. 

Full of romantic and dramatic sentiment as the story of 

Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing interest 

is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has 

it been told so fully, so fairly, or so attractively. Anne 
has had cruel and unscrupulous enemies. She has them 
still, among persons whose so-called religious prejudices 
are as blindly fierce as were the passions of those who, 
for their miserable worldly profit, pursued this innocent 
woman to death. Tragedy will have its victim and its 
martyr on the stage. It often combines both in one 
individual on the scaffold. This it did in the person of 


_* The words between 1—1, and between 2—2, are inter- 
ined in a different hand. 








No human being, exposed to such 
trial and suffering as she was, met cruel fate with more 
noble and unobtrusive dignity. As much may be said 
of the gallant gentlemen who might have saved their 
lives by accusing Anne of treason and infidelity, but who 
preferred terrible death to living at the cost of a lie. The 


the guiltless Anne. 


whole story of Anne vindicates her honour. In the 
reading of it, tears will flow in many sympathetic eyes; 
and no one will close the volume without a feeling of 
gratitude to the author, the last and most gallant of the 
champions of poor Anne Boleyn. 


Dulce Domum;: Essays on Home Life. By Frederick 
Perry, M.A., Vicar of 8. Saviour’s, Fitzroy Square. 
(Strahan & Co.) 

“Dutce Domum” touches on an astonishing number of 
themes, both original and cited. Engrossing the reader, it 
exhausts not a few of the duties and affections of social 
life. Aristotelian modo operandi, Mr. Perry published 
first his Fragments of Christian Ethics, and now, to com- 
plete a well-ordered commonwealth, brings out his 
Politics, or Dulce Domum, a series of essays on the inte- 
gral members of a home. He would lead men to be good 
citizens by making the study of morals a necessary 
postulate of the rationale he constructs. He is attractive 
as a psychologist and physiologist. Each sequent shows 
his anthropology to be yr#@t ctavriv. old is the 
citizen who will instruct his confréres how and when 
they ought to marry; how a husband and wife ought 
mutually to behave; how parents, children, masters, 
servants, should act in their respective relationships ; but 
the Vicar of 8. Saviour’s makes the venture, and succeeds 
in the attempt. His ideas must coalesce with those of 
the sensible, being admonitory of the extreme of any 
virtue on the side of excess or defect, and requiring the 
adjustment of the mean to be left to self-judgment and 
circumstances. 

The Quarterly Review. No. 271. (Murray.) 

THosE persons who have taken an interest in the much- 

talked-of book, Lettres a une Inconnue, by the late 

Prosper Mérimée, will probably turn first to the article 

on this subject in the January number of the Quarterly. 

They will see that a clever man is not exempt from saying 

very foolish things. Two other personal articles add to 

the attractions of the number, one on Mrs. Somerville, 
the other on John Stuart Mill. That venerable lady was, 
in her earlier years, preached against by name, in York 

Cathedral. She was lifting the minds of men towards 

Heaven by scientific expositions, which, at the time, 

were considered unlawful. A notice on Mr. Ralston’s 

pleasant books on Russian songs and folk-lore is almost 
as pleasant as the books themselves. What may be called 
the all-absorbing article of this number is ‘‘ Sacerdotalism, 

Ancient and Modern.” This will be read and re-read. 

The writer is said to be the Rev. Mr. Capes. 


The Paradise of Birds. An Old Extravaganza in a 
Modern Dress. By William John Courthope. Second 
Edition. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

From the pen of the author of Ludibria Zune has 

emanated some excellent intellectual recreation. From 

beneath the poem there appears to peep some little pet 
doctrine, which, like the roc bird out of his shell in 
limbo, only wants encouragement to protrude still further. 

The author would like to say, perhaps, more than he has 

said. The allusions to men, acts, customs of modern 

date, are happily and cleverly put. The mode of per- 
suasion by which a human entrance is obtained into 

Paradise, the evasive, yet thoroughly legal resort by 

which an exit is also effected, and the final union and 

sympathy between man and birds, are treated in a 

masterly style. If only for a revival of one’s ornitho- 

logical reading, these verses are worth a perusal. 
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Columbus: A Historical Play, in Five Acts. By Edward 
Rose. (Effingham Wilson.) 
In the year 1792, Mr. Morton brought out, at Covent 
Garden, a play under this title, which was acted at 
intervals till 1823. It took Columbus to Peru, and there 
were as many low comedy parts in it as there were 
heroic. The old drama is forgotten, and Mr. Rose's 
Columbus is freshvand original, and has dramatic qualities 
in it that fit it for the stage. The piece opens at Santa 
Fe, whence it passes to the deck of Columbus's ship, and 
thence to Barcelona, Cadiz, and finally to Segovia, where 
Beatrix dies in the hero’s arms; and Columbus is the 
other victim which a tragic poem demands. His last 
words are, “Into thy hands, Lord, | commend my 
spirit.” Irving’s Life of Columbus has furnished the 
principal incidents. 
The New Quarterly Magazine. (Ward & Co.) 
Tue second number of this quarterly magazine is even 
better than the first, in which there was a capital bio- 
graphy of, and criticism on, Rabelais. There is a similar 
article inthe second number on Sully, and another on 
Fanny Burney. Each number contains a novel, entire, 
with articles on travels, art and science. The novels are 
very good, and the whole publication is well got up and 
well edited. 


Sr. AntHotin’s Cuurcu, Lonpoxy.—This church, built 
by Sir Christopher Wren, will shortly be pulled down; 
the benefice having been united with that of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, close by. The fittings of the interior, 
except some (as the font and communion table) which 
are reserved for their proper uses, will first be sold on the 
spot. The sale will take place almost immediately ; and 
amongst the things to be sold will be several panels of 
rich open work in oak, carved into leaves and flowers ; 
and a tall standard of iron, handsomely foliated and 


painted blue and gold, whereon the sword and mace of 


the City were wont to rest when the Lord Mayor 
attended service at St. Antholin’s. Amongst the readers 
of “N. & Q.” there may be some whose regard for the 
ancient uses of dedicated things may induce them to 
rescue these memorials from the harpies of Wardour 
Street. The interior lines of this church are a master- 
piece of apt arrangement. The outline of the site and of 
the walls is irregular and shapeless; yet within, by 
means of octagon forms which lead the eye onward and 
upward to oval and to circular forms, Sir Christopher 
has produced a quite remarkable effect of symmetry and 
stateliness. A. J. M. 

We have been favoured by the following note from 
Mr. Tuoms:—‘“ You and many of your readers will 
rejoice when I tell you that our French cousin, L’Jxter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, the Notes and Queries 
Francais, which was necessarily suspended in August, 
1870, by the unhappy war between France and Germany, 
has re-appeared under the management of its original 
editor, M. Carle de Rash. To the courtesy of that 
gentleman, I presume, I am indebted for the pleasant 
surprise which the receipt of the first two numbers for 
this year (its seventh) afforded me on Tuesday. Perhaps 
you will kindly permit me, through your columns, to 
return my thanks to that gentleman for his kind atten- 
tion, to wish him and JL’'/ntermédiaire a long and 
prosperous career, and to communicate the good news to 
my brother contributors. 

A. 8. writes :—“ There is an inaccuracy in Mr. Mant’s 
statement, 4 S. xii. 481. Reference to a peerage old 
enough to contain the Chatham pedigree will show that 
Governor Pitt was the great-grandfather, in the direct 
male line, of the first Lord Camelford. I think it was 
the second of the name who was killed in the duel, and 





the paws grandfather of William, first B 
Chatham. Confirmation of this statement can be 
in Macaulay's Essay on William Pitt.” 


“Lorp WHarton’s Cuarity.”—The Secretary ig 
H. Evans, Esq., 13, Austin Friars, London, E.C.; 
whom applications must be made by the clergy 
the parish requiring Bibles and Prayer-Books fort 
of school children. 8. 

Ryde. 





Potices to Correspondents, 


EnqurrEr.—Sir William Congreve, Bart., the in 
of the famous rocket, died in 1828. He left two se 
the ages of two years and one year,— William August 
William Frederick. “ Neither of these gentlemen,” 
the last edition of Debrett, ‘‘ has been heard of for 
siderable period, and their friends fear they are 
dead. If so, the title is extinct.” 

T. J. Bennert.—Ackermann speaks of “ Corpus @ 
or Bene’t College.” ©.C.C. was founded in 1352 by 
guilds in Cambridge, termed “ Gilda Corporis 
and “ Gilda Beatz Mariz Virginis.” The former 
was established in St. Benedict’s parish. 

3LAIRMORE (Newcastle-on-T yne).—Consult Prof, 
cott’s The Bible in the Church, A General View of 
History of the English Bible, A General Survey of 
History of the Canon of the New Testament. 

Tuos. Brrp (Romford).—Consult A Rudi 
Treatise on Clocks and Watches and Bellz, F 
Edition, with a new Appendix. By E. B. Denison. 

H. Neuson (Downpatrick).—Have you rendered 
Russian name correctly? The lady’s letter had bet 
forwarded. 

F. L. (Leaside).—Your queries can be answered 
consulting the catalogues in the library of the Bri 
Museum. 

T. Srratron.— Rome was pronounced “ Room” om 
English stage as late as the days of the Kembles. 

J. H. James (Ohio) and F. 8. H. (Philadelphia), 
date has been corrected. See 4" S. xii. 460. 

L. L.—“*That is not wit which consists not 
wisdom.” See South, iii., 33. 

J. A. F.—“ Ultra-centenarianism” has been fo: 
to Mr. Tuoms. 

N. 8. (Oxford).—The derivation of both word 
doubtful. 

J. O. P.—Apply to F. W. Harmer, George Sf 
Stroud. 

Ixpoctus.—*“ Betwixt you and me,” of course. 

Miss J. Y.’s offer is declined, with thanks. 

R. H. F.—A cotta is a short.surplice. 

J. B. (Melbourne).—See 4" 8. xii. 213. 

H. H. G. (St. Dunstan’s).—Col. in type. 

“Sunday Newspapers,” next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to "3 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to“ 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 8 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicatis 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








